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Art. 1—THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE people of the United States, at a time when they have 
assumed international responsibilities commensurate with 
their immense power resources, are confronted with a 
baffling and almost chaotic situation in their domestic 
politics. The decision of the Truman administration that 
the United States should take the lead in mobilising the 
forces of the United Nations to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea commanded the approval of the great mass 
of the American people, and the mounting toll of casualties, 
in which the number of dead, now many thousands, has not 
weakened their resolution to sustain the struggle to a satis- 
factory conclusion. But there is also a widespread feeling 
that President Truman before he finally dismissed General 
MacArthur, who has bitter critics as well as strong parti- 
sans, gave him too free a hand about policies, and a Gallup 
poll revealed that a substantial majority of the voters 
favoured a peaceful settlement with Communist China. 
But in framing its policies, the Truman administration, 
while it is nominally in the saddle at Washington, has 
always to take cognisance of the power of the hostile 
alliance in Congress of Republicans and malcontent 
Southern Democrats, which can frustrate all its legislation 
and make it seem impotent in the eyes of the world. How- 
ever, most of the dissentient Democrats and the liberal 
Republicans support its foreign policies and virtually the 
whole American nation has endorsed its decision to muster 
the resources of the country for the purpose of checking 
the designs of Russia and her satellites to dominate the 
world. For instance, the bill which enforces military con- 
scription for the youth of the nation from the age of 18} 
upwards passed the Senate by 79 to 4, its only opponents 
being a tiny group of extreme Republican isolationists, 
and the administration has secured from Congress without 
Vol. 289.—No. 589. 
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much trouble authority for a drastic regimentation of the 
national economy by controls of wages and prices and 
other measures. 

In his annual Economic Report and Budget message, 
which he delivered to the new Congress, President Truman 
outlined the burdens and changes which the American 
people could expect in 1951. He warned them that in this 
year of preparations for defence they must all work harder, 
reduce consumption, forgo many improvements in their 
physical equipment and amenities of life which had been 
planned, and pay higher taxes. He reported that, accord- 
ing to the forecast of his economic experts, the aggregate 
national production, now at a record level, would rise by 
7 per cent. in 1951, and he set as a target an increase of at 
least 25 per cent. in the next five years. His calculation 
was that, whereas in 1950 the programme for defence had 
absorbed about 7 per cent. of the nation’s total production, 
this percentage would climb to 18 per cent. in 1951 and 
would increase progressively in the following years. His 
estimate that the programme for defence might soon be 
demanding at least one-third of the available steel and 
other essential materials was accompanied by an in- 
timation of a drastic curtailment of the production of 
goods for civilian purposes and that measures must be 
taken to_hold in check the inflationary pressures which 
would result from shortages of these goods. And he 
also foreboded that in the next fiscal year, unless new 
taxation were imposed, the Federal Revenues would fall 
short of the expenditures by the huge sum of 15 billion 
dollars. 

Unfortunately President Truman has made a bad start 
in one department of his programme for mobilisation of the 
national resources. As supreme director of it, he contrived 
to enlist the services of Mr Charles E. Wilson, the President 
of the General Electric Company, one of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States, but only at the price of 
endowing Mr Wilson with very comprehensive dictatorial 
powers. Mr Wilson is a self-made man, who became by 
sheer ability one of the most successful business executives 
in the United States. But, like many Americans of his 
type, he tends to forget the rock from which he was hewn, 
and has very imperfect sympathies with the aspirations of 
labour and a blind faith in the techniques which he has 
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applied effectively to the management of the affairs of a 
great industrial corporation. 

If he had realised that the mobilisation of a free people 
is not a problem of production but a political problem, and 
that it requires sensitiveness to social forces and skill in 
human relationships, he would have revived the policy 
adopted by President Roosevelt as soon as the United 
States entered the Second World War. A national con- 
ference of employers and leaders of labour, which Roosevelt 
summoned, produced as its immediate fruits a pledge 
against strikes from labour and a plan for solving industrial 
disputes which remained in operation throughout the war. 
And Labour leaders like the late Sidney Hillman were 
given key posts in the organisation which mobilised the 
manpower and industrial resources of the country. Mr 
Wilson saw merits in the framework of organisation which 
had functioned so successfully after 1941 and had most of 
it restored, but he selected as his chief assistants Mr Sidney 
Weinberg, a wealthy investment banker in Wall Street, 
General Lucius Clay, once American military commander 
in Germany and now associated with a large American 
corporation, and Mr Eric Johnston, who has for some years 
past been the tsar of the American ‘ movie’ world. To 
the representatives of Labour only posts of secondary 
importance were assigned, and their relegation to this 
minor role convinced the Labour unions that the Truman 
administration had sold out to ‘ big business ’ and that its 
power would be used to keep Labour in its place and 
force it to bear an unfair share of the burden created by 
the international emergency. 

Accordingly, under the impulse of these fears, the 
American Federation of Labour, the C.I.0., the Railway 
Brotherhoods, and the Machinists proceeded to cooperate 
in the creation of a United Labour Policy Committee, 
which was charged with the duty of protecting the interests 
of Labour. Mr John L. Lewis has so far restrained his 
miners’ organisation from joining this committee, but it 
represents some fifteen million workers and commands 
immense voting power. At the instigation of this com- 
mittee the representatives of Labour on the Wages 
Stabilisation Board resigned and open war was declared 
upon Mr Wilson and his policy. A manifesto issued by the 
Committee asserted that the plan of price stabilisation 
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which has been adopted was a cynical hoax on the American 
people and that ‘ profit margins are being guaranteed. 
Every consideration is being given by the Government’s 
price agencies to enhance the position of business and to 
protect its profits. Flexibility, which has been denied in 
the wage stabilisation order, is being guaranteed by the 
price stabilisation orders.’ 

Without actually demanding the removal of Mr Wilson, 
the Committee served definite notice that it would only 
cooperate with the agency for the mobilisation of defence 
if he changed his methods and made certain concessions. 
The most important of these are the appointment of 
qualified representatives of Labour to key posts in all 
branches of the organisation, the reconstitution of the 
Wages Stabilisation Board with enlarged authority for the 
adjudication of disputes arising out of its policies, and the 
enactment of amendments to the Defence Production Act 
for the purpose of stabilising the cost of living, which, in 
the view of the Committee, was impossible, as long as most 
foods were exempted from price control and no provision 
made for subsidies at the retail level designed to bring 
down prices for the consumer. This vehement protest 
from the spokesmen of Labour has already extracted con- 
cessions from Mr Wilson in regard to appointments, and a 
decree which imposes very drastic limitations upon the 
mark-up on goods permitted to retail merchants. But 
much greater concessions will have to be made to dissipate 
the suspicions of the workers that the Truman administra- 
tion is now firmly in the grip of the ‘big interests’ and 
has no sense of gratitude for the huge Labour vote which 
kept it in power in 1948. The seriousness of Labour’s new 
distrust of the Democratic Party for its fortunes was 
revealed in a by-election held in March in Missouri, Mr 
Truman’s own state; the Labour unions withheld their 
support from the Democratic candidate, who lost a safe 
seat to his Republican opponent. 

The alienation of Labour is a very ominous develop- 
ment for Mr Truman and his party, but equally serious is 
an abundant crop of grave scandals, uncovered by news- 
papers and committees of Congress, which involve the 
Democratic administration in great discredit. There is 
no question of Mr Truman’s personal integrity and his zeal 
to serve his own country and the whole world to the best 
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of his abilities, and the fact that everybody, high and low, 
calls him Harry Truman suggests that his friendly bon- 
homie and modest demeanour have endeared him to the 
American people as a likeable human being. But his great 
weaknesses are an apparently incurable fondness for doing 
favours for old friends and faithful supporters, especially 
if they come from his own state of Missouri, and his stub- 
born refusal to see their frailties and errors. Some of his 
appointments to very important offices have evoked some 
severe criticism from friendly quarters, and there have 
recently been unsavoury disclosures about the conduct of 
individuals in his immediate entourage, who have made 
use of their association with him for the aggrandisement of 
their personal fortunes. 

During Mr Truman’s term of office there has been a great 
expansion of the activities of the Federal Government. It 
grants charters to airlines, subsidies to shipping companies, 
licences to radio and television stations, permits for the 
monopolistic operation of electric power systems, pipelines 
for natural gas and oil concessions; it disposes of vast 
quantities of surplus property of the state and stockpiles 
new property; it is placing enormous contracts for the 
armed forces, and the fortunes of many industries and 
businesses are dependent upon financial assistance from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Such activities of 
government, carried on in an atmosphere in which wealth 
is envied and the doctrine ‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
that treadeth out the corn’ has an ancient vogue, impose 
a severe test upon the honour and integrity of public 
officials, and the great majority of them survive this test. 
But there is a corrupt element, not confined to holders of 
minor posts, which cannot resist the temptation of using 
their positions to confer favours and privileges of immense 
value upon suppliants ready to recompense them hand- 
somely for their services. 

The worst scandals concern the administration of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which owed _ its 
creation to disclosures about the inefficiency of the private 
banks in the years before the great depression, and which 
has been exceedingly beneficial to new enterprises and small 
businesses unable to secure capital from other sources for 
long-term investments. Its general record is very credit- 
able, as on 60,000 loans to business and industry totalling 
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4,615 million dollars the R.F.C. has paid all its expenses 
and handed over profits amounting to 327 million dollars 
to the Treasury. But complaints about some dubious 
transactions which it had sanctioned were responsible for 
its investigation by a committee of the Senate headed by 
Senator Fullbright, a former Rhodes scholar, who is one 
of the ablest of younger Democratic Senators. 

The researches of this committee found clear evidence 
that certain high officials of the R.F.C. had very low 
standards both of personal integrity and administrative 
competence, and the searchlight of publicity was turned 
upon a number of cases in which promoters of shady ante- 
cedents had been given by the R.F.C. generous loans for 
enterprises which did not deserve them on their merits and 
which subsequently came to grief. In some of these cases 
honest subordinate officials had reported against the 
granting of these dubious loans and seen their advice dis- 
regarded. There were other cases of companies rewarding 
with lucrative appointments friendly officials of the R.F.C. 
who had secured favours for them. Some time ago Senator 
Fullbright and Senator Douglas, the leading Democratic 
members of the Committee, armed with a large volume of 
damning evidence, advised President Truman that two 
of the directors of the R.F.C., Mr Walter Dunham and Mr 
Edward Willett, ought to be replaced by more trust- 
worthy men when their terms expired in 1951. But Mr 
Truman spurned this advice and sent the names of these 
two officials to the Senate for re-appointment. There- 
upon the Fullbright Committee published a report styled 
‘ Favoritism in the R.F.C.,’ which gave chapter and verse 
about indefensible loans, and Mr Truman dismissed this 
report as ‘ asinine.’ 

But the scandals about the administration of the R.F.C. 
are only part of the seamy story. Other charges freely 
bruited abroad are that insiders have been fed out valuable 
information about impending sales from the office of the 
Custodian of Alien Property and have rewarded their 
informants ; that nominations to the Federal Power Com- 
mission and its decisions about licences have been 
improperly influenced by oil, gas, and power interests ; 
that anti-trust suits have been suppressed by the De- 
partment of Justice for personal and party profit ; 
that favouritism and incompetence in the Maritime 
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Commission have enabled shipowners to make millions of 
improper profits; that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
become the instrument of a tew major air-lines in their 
efforts to suppress competition ; and that contracts for 
ordnance placed by the army and navy are being mainly 
reserved for the enrichment of a few favoured companies. 
Moreover, numerous trails connect high officials of the 
Democratic National Committee with these malpractices. 
The late Mr Robert Hannegan, a Missourian, who was 
Chairman of this Committee and also served in Mr Truman's 
Cabinet as Postmaster-General, came to Washington a 
poor man in 1945 and when he died last year left an estate 
of over three million dollars, and it is notorious that Mr 
Julius Krug, another ex-member of Truman’s Cabinet, 
acquired riches in a few years. And individuals in the 
household of the President have not escaped exposure for 
playing equivocal roles. For example the sleuths of the 
Republican Party unearthed the facts that one of the 
President’s personal secretaries had been the recipient of 
a mink coat worth $9,000 from a person who was seeking 
a large loan from the Government, and that her husband, 
who a few years before had been earning about $1,800 
per annum as a messenger, paid a large sum in income 
tax last year. So many eyebrows have been raised 
over this revelation and hundreds of women in the 
United States, who know exactly what scale a $9,000 
mink coat means, will be hard to persuade that some 
substantial return would not be forthcoming for such a 
generous gift. 

President Truman saw fit in a public statement to 
profess outraged indignation about the charges levelled 
against his administration and protested that it was com- 
posed entirely of honourable men and that his house was 
clean. He added that history took time to evaluate at 
their proper merits Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Cleveland and to express the hope that history would place 
his name in the roster of Presidents who strove for peace. 
But the ‘ New Republic,’ a liberal weekly which has no love 
for the Republican Party, bluntly rejected his disclaimer 
in these rough words: ‘ Unfortunately the story of cor- 
ruption now being dragged to the surface like a writhing 
monster, mocks the President’s claim. His house is far 
from clean, and, unless he cleans house very soon, history 
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is far more likely to couple the name of Harry Truman with 
Warren Gamaliel Harding.’ 

The administration of President Harding is a chapter 
in the history of the Republican Party, which it would fain 
forget, and honest-minded Democrats do not relish the 
prospect of a parallel chapter in their own annals. Accord- 
ingly, in influential Democratic circles there is now scant 
enthusiasm for the renomination of Mr Truman, because 
it is felt that his capacities as a vote-getter, which sur- 
prised the whole world in 1948, will be offset by the aliena- 
tion of the Labour vote, which has kept the Democrats in 
power since 1932, and by the effective ammunition, which 
the deplorable scandals have placed in the hands of the 
Republicans. President Truman is specially exempted 
from the provisions of the latest amendment of the con- 
stitution of the United States ; sponsored by the Repub- 
lican Party and generally regarded as a posthumous rebuke 
to Franklin Roosevelt for his four Presidencies, it pre- 
scribes that nobody can hereafter hold the office of 
President for more than two terms of four years, and it has 
now, after being passed by Congress, secured the necessary 
ratification from the legislatures of 36 out of the 48 states. 

So President Truman is eligible for re-election, but 
having been born in 1884 he will be 68 in November 1952, 
when the next election occurs and the only President, 
W. H. Harrison, who had reached that age at the time of his 
election survived just one month in office. Undoubtedly 
the strain of the onerous burden which Mr Truman has 
carried for the last six years has left its mark upon him. 
Some highly indiscreet letters—the most notorious being a 
castigation of a musical critic for unflattering comments 
upon the vocal gifts of Miss Margaret Truman—which he 
has written and which have been made public, have con- 
veyed the impression that the President’s nerves are often 
so badly frayed that his fund of common sense and political 
shrewdness, which was his great asset, has run very low. 
And it is an open secret in Washington that Mr Truman’s 
wife and daughter are both insistent that he abandon “he 
idea of re-election. 

No immediate pronouncement about his intention is 
expected from President Truman, but in view of his dis- 
abilities as a candidate and the pressure of his family for 
his retirement, serious consideration is now being given in 
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the Democratic camp to the possibilities of Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois as the party’s Presidential candidate in 
1952. Senator Douglas, born in 1892, is a_ political 
economist of considerable distinction, whose fine record of 
service in the Second World War raised him to the rank of 
colonel. He served his apprenticeship in public life as an 
active leader of reformist movements in Chicago, but he 
only acquired a national reputation as a very able and suc- 
cessful politician when, in the election of 1948, he overcame 
the powerful hostility of the ‘ Chicago Tribune ’ in its own 
bailiwick and was elected to the Senate by a comfortable 
majority. Since he arrived in Washington two years ago, 
he has been one of the most effective leaders of the left 
wing of the Democratic Party in Congress. In foreign 
politics he is a convinced internationalist and his radical 
views upon social and economic problems have won him 
favour with the Labour organisations. He also hails from 
one of the key states and his candidacy would undoubtedly 
appeal to the substantial element of middle-class voters 
with no fixed party ties, who are not enamoured of the 
Republic Party, but would like to see in the White House 
in these critical times a man of higher intellectual calibre 
and stronger character than President Truman. 

But on the other hand the radical views of Senator 
Douglas and particularly his liberal attitude towards the 
claims of the negroes for fairer treatment are highly 
unpalatable to the reactionary Southern Democrats and 
his nomination might drive most of them permanently 
into the Republican camp. A contest between Senator 
Douglas and a conservative Republican like Senator Taft 
might produce a healthy realignment of political forces, 
which would leave each of the two historic parties with a 
coherent philosophy and practical programme and provide 
clear-cut issues for the verdict of the voters at elections. 

The Congressional election, which was held last Novem- 
ber, revealed an encouraging revival of the fortunes of the 
Republican Party and seemed to strengthen the claims of 
Senator Taft for its Presidential nomination. It is true 
that it did not regain control of either of the two Houses 
of Congress, but it made substantial gains in the House of 
Representatives and reduced the Democratic majority in 
the Senate to the narrow margin of two. Moreover, it suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Democratic leader in the Senate, 
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Senator Lucas of Illinois, and some of his most prominent 
colleagues, such as Senator Tydings of Maryland and 
Senator Myers of Pennsylvania. However, the most dis- 
turbing feature of the Congressional election was the 
emergence of Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin as an 
influential figure on the Republican side. A natural-born 
demagogue endowed with considerable gifts as a speaker 
and singularly free from any scruples about his tactics, he 
set himself during the election to drive home the charge 
that the Truman administration and the Democratic Party 
were dominated by Communist influences. His denuncia- 
tions as dangerous ‘ Reds’ of Mr Dean Acheson, the 
Secretary of State, who is a corporation lawyer of con- 
servative outlook, and of Mr Owen Lattimore, the well- 
known explorer and writer, who is recognised as one of the 
best authorities upon modern China, were an index of the 
extravagant violence of most of Senator McCarthy’s 
charges, but the condemnation of his tactics by a group of 
liberal Republican Senators did not prevent him from 
attracting large audiences wherever he spoke, and this is 
considerable evidence that his diatribes won a lot of votes 
for the Republican Party, to whose inner councils he has 
now been admitted under the patronage of Senator Taft. 
Senator McCarthy also succeeded in terrifying many 
Democratic politicians so much that they proceeded to vie 
with him in their denunciations of Russia and their 
advocacy of extreme repressive measures against Com- 
munists, and the result was that they forfeited the support 
of many independent voters. 

The greatest personal triumph of the Congressional 
election was achieved by Senator Taft. In Ohio, as the 
chief author of the Taft-Hartley Labour Act, which is 
bitterly disliked by the Labour unions, he had to face the 
combined hostility of their local leaders, but, helped by the 
Democrats’ choice of a nonentity as his opponent, he 
secured by far the largest majority of his political career. 
Naturally his decisive victory confirmed his ascendancy as 
the chief policy-maker of the Republican Party in Congress, 
and seemed to give him a clear lead over all possible rivals 
for its Presidential nomination. But during the months 
elapsed since the election his prospects have suffered a set- 
back from his attitude in the great debate initiated by a 
speech made by ex-President Hoover last December. In 
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it Mr Hoover advocated a retreat of the United States 
to virtual isolationism; he argued that the defence of 
Western Europe, against the powerful land forces which 
Russia and her satellites could muster, was a hopeless 
cause, and that therefore the United States should abandon 
Europe to its fate and concentrate its resources upon 
building up the defences of North America as a ‘ Gibraltar 
of freedom.’ Senator Taft did not subscribe completely 
to the outright isolationism prescribed by Mr Hoover, but 
he agreed with his thesis that effective resistance on land in 
Europe to the armies of the Communist bloc was impossible 
and contended that the proper policy for the United 
States was to build up as powerful an air force and navy 
as her resources permitted and wage war with them, if 
necessary, against the Communist states. But his views 
were at once vigorously challenged in the Senate not only 
by Democrats, but a group of Republican internationalists, 
whose best spokesman was Senator Henry Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, a grandson of the Senator Lodge, who played such 
an important role in the entry of the United States to the 
League of Nations in 1919. 

As the great debate proceeded during the winter, 
Senator Taft and his allies in the Senate, when President 
Truman announced that the American forces in Europe 
would be strongly reinforced, contended that such a 
decision required the endorsement of Congress. There- 
upon Governor Dewey of New York, who had previously 
proclaimed his opposition to isolationism, announced over 
a nation-wide television programme his complete dis- 
agreement with Senator Taft on this issue. He admitted 
that Congress had ‘ an absolute power ° to decide about the 
amount of the expenditures upon the armed forces, upon 
their size and the methods of raising them, but he held that 
it could exercise no authority about their employment, 
which was in his words ‘a job for experts and not politi- 
cians.’ He also reiterated his conviction that the United 
States must continue to assist in building up the defences 
of Western Europe with men and equipment. 

Now the rejection of the arguments of ex-President 
Hoover and Senator Taft by Governor Dewey is exceed- 
ingly important. Although he has clearly intimated that 
he will not again seek the Presidential nomination of the 
Republican Party, Mr Dewey remains its titular leader, 
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and, although the Republican isolationists are busy limning 
him and Mr John Foster Dulles, the chief Republican 
expert on foreign policy, who shares Mr Dewey’s views, as 
complaisant lackeys of the Democratic administration, he 
controls, as Governor of New York, one of the largest units 
of the Republican machine and has maintained close 
relations with the managers of that machine in other states. 
Therefore Governor Dewey cannot be dismissed as a neg- 
ligible personage in politics. He has also announced that 
he favours General Eisenhower as the next Republican 
candidate for the Presidency, and this distinguished soldier 
is a great source of worry to the Republican isolationists. 
At the moment on leave of absence from the Presidency of 
Columbia University, he is preoccupied with the task of 
organising in Europe the international army, of which he 
is supreme commander, but he is still deeply concerned with 
politics and has not hesitated to employ his high authority 
to attack the proposal to withdraw all American troops 
from Europe. He is still credited with political ambitions, 
and, although there is so little certainty about his political 
allegiance that he has been suggested as the Presidential 
candidate of the Democratic Party, his conservative views 
on domestic problems would seem to make him more at 
home in the Republican Party. He obviously regards the 
defeat of isolationism as a vital matter, and the impression 
prevails that, if the portents indicated that Senator Taft 
would, in the absence of any strong opponent, secure the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, General Eisen- 
hower would emerge as the candidate of the internationalist 
wing of the party. He could probably rely upon the sup- 
port of three of the largest state delegations, namely those 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, whose 
votes will be respectively controlled by Governor Dewey, 
Senator Duff, and Senator Lodge, all firm opponents of 
Senator Taft, and Gallup polls have indicated that he 
stands much higher in favour with the voters than 
President Truman, Senator Taft, or any other possible can- 
didate for the Presidency. Accordingly many Republican 
delegates, whose chief concern is the restoration of their 
party to|power at Washington, would see in the nomina- 
tion of General Eisenhower by far the brightest prospect 
of achieving this goal. So the present position is that the 
Republican Party cannot take full advantage of the patent 
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decline in the popularity of the Democrats as long as the 
serious internal fissure, which has developed in its ranks, 
over a major issue of foreign policy, is not closed and it 
will now be equally hard for either the isolationists or the 
internationalists to give way to the other side. 

American liberals see no reason to be satisfied with the 
present leadership of the two historic parties, but they have 
now created as an instrument for the propagation of their 
views and policies a very interesting organisation called 
‘ Americans for Democratic Action’ and popularly known 
as the A.D.A. Its membership, if not large, is of high 
quality: Senator Douglas and Senator Humphrey of 
Minnesota are two of its leading spirits and it includes the 
more progressive leaders of the agrarian and Labour 
organisations and has branches in all the important centres 
of the United States. It is not, like the Fabian Society, 
dedicated to the spread of the socialist or any other definite 
creed, but it aspires, like the Fabians, to influence the 
policies of political parties for progressive ends. At the 
moment its energies are being directed to keeping the 
Democratic Party upon liberal paths, and its last annual 
convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, at the end of Feb- 
ruary, gave proof of the esprit de corps which it had 
been able to generate and of the surprising unanimity of 
opinion on current issues which has developed among its 
members as the result of four years of debate and collective 
action. 

There was overwhelming support for a long resolution 
upon foreign policy, whose basic theme was that for the 
preservation of peace both the United Nations and the 
United States must be strengthened and that economic 
and technical assistance on a generous scale must be 
extended to such peoples in Europe and Asia as needed 
them. The delegates approved of the measures taken by 
the United Nations to resist Communist agression in 
Korea and the refusal of recognition to Communist China 
and its admission to the U.N.O. as long as its defiance of 
the principles of the latter continued. But the resolution 
also urged that every effort should be made to limit the 
area of hostilities in Asia, that help to Chiang Kai-Shek 
should be limited to the defence of Formosa, and that 
appropriate assistance should be given as rapidly as pos- 
sible to non-Communist Asia. The convention also 
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expressed concern that the policy of the Truman admini- 
stration in regard to national mobilisation reflected * the 
philosophy of Big Business’ and urged that equal repre- 
sentation should be given to industry, business, agriculture, 
and labour in the direction of the programme and that the 
Defence Production Act should be amended for the pur- 
pose of achieving effective control of prices at the con- 
sumer level in conformity with the plan of wage control 
authorised by the Act. These resolutions can be fairly 
assumed to represent the view of the American equivalents 
of British Liberals, and a proposal submitted to their con- 
vention for making the goal of a realignment of parties the 
official policy of the A.D.A. was evidence of widespread 
dissatisfaction with the present courses of the Democratic 
Party under President Truman’s leadership. But on the 
ground that this question had not been considered by the 
local branches, the delegates agreed to postpone any 
decision about it until the next annual convention. Yet it 
is quite clear that, unless President Truman undertakes 
without delay a rigorous house-cleaning at Washington and 
makes some resolute effort to conciliate Labour, the 
Democratic Party is doomed to defeat in 1952 and the 
Labour organisations and the Liberals may then decide in 
favour of making a fresh start with a new Leftist party. 
If the American people had any complacency about the 
quality of their civilisation, it has received a rude shock 
from the proceedings in one of the most dramatic Con- 
gressional investigations in their country’s history. A 
Senatorial Committee of three—headed by Senator 
Kefauver of Tennessee, an honest and fearless politician- 
which was appointed to investigate interstate crime and 
suggest corrective measures, has in a nation-wide tour, 
which has occupied ten months, uncovered an appalling 
state of affairs. Its hearings have proved beyond any 
shadow of a doubt the existence in the United States of a 
huge underworld of criminals, gangsters, gamblers, and 
racketeers with interlocking ramifications in most sections 
of the country, and that its members operated in many 
places under the protection of the police and the patronage 
of political machines and influential politicians, who 
received their recompense at elections. Gambling, the 
slot-machine business, and racketeering of other kinds 
have been shown to be well organised and very lucrative 
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industries, and the leading figures of the underworld were 
found to be making huge incomes from their nefarious 
activities. Each community knew a good deal about its 
own local underworld, but the great accomplishment of 
the Kefauver Committee has been to piece together the 
separate sketches into a national picture. Moreover, 
since the hearings in six cities were televised, millions of 
Americans experienced personally the full impact of the 
revelations. They for example saw and heard a sheriff 
in Florida admitting that in a five-year term of office his 
assets had increased from $2,500 to $74,000, a ‘ lobbyist ’ 
in San Francisco confessing that he had been paid a million 
dollars since 1944 by the brewers of California, the investi- 
gator of a prosecutor in Chicago revealing under pressure 
that he had amassed $300,000, a prominent business man 
explaining how he regarded as ordinary business trans- 
actions sums paid to figures in the underworld for ‘ arrange- 
ments,’ and Mr Frank Costello, one of the ‘ kings’ of the 
underworld, stubbornly refusing to testify on the ground 
that ‘it might incriminate me.’ For the first time the 
people of the United States have been made to realise a 
calamitous consequence of their political laziness in the 
shape of this underground network of crime and racketer- 
ing. The shock administered to them has already had 
salutary effects, as all over the country honest citizens are 
now forming associations in the spirit of the old western 
vigilantes to cope with organised crime, and are demand- 
ing that the local authorities undertake a thorough house- 
cleaning. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON. 
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Art. 2.—RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


THE events taking place in South Africa under Dr D. F. 
Malan’s Nationalist Government are the outcome of two 
historic trends: fear by the whites of the non-whites, who 
outnumber them by four to one, and the desire of a large 
section of the Afrikaner Nationalists, the descendants of the 
Boers, for independence. These trends have become 
fundamental issues which the Nationalists are exploiting by 
passing restrictive legislation to enable them to retain 
power over all other sections of the community. 

Malan believes that with the present racial set-up in 
South Africa * there are only two ways in which the present 
white rulers can act. Either they must dominate the non- 

Yuropean or they must allow the non-European to 
dominate them. He does not believe there is any middle 
path. Unless the non-European is kept completely under 
control, believes Malan, South Africa will become a coffee- 
coloured race. If non-Europeans were given the ordinary 
rights of citizenship and allowed to perform skilled labour 
alongside the white workers, the tendency toward mis- 
cegenation would be increased. Therefore, points of 
contact between white and non-white must be reduced to a 
minimum. There must be apartheid or separation of the 
whites from the non-whites. Field-Marshal Smuts, whose 
death on Sept. 11, 1950, came as a severe blow, did believe 
in a middle course, but was never quite sure where it would 
lead. 

The idea of apartheid has been aimed at by both Boer 
and Briton from very early days. Many commissions have 
advocated segregating the Natives into localised areas 
away from the whites and repatriating the Indians to India. 
But the present Government is the first to adopt measures 
of apartheid against the Coloured people at the Cape or to 
contemplate taking away their vote on the common roll 
with the Europeans. In general, the idea of apartheid is 
popular among the white races. The Natives are opposed 
to it and most of the Coloureds and Indians are intensely 
antagonistic. 





* There are approximately 24 million whites, 1 million Coloureds, 
23,000 Asiatics, and 8} million Natives. 
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The Nationalist party won the 1948 General Election on 
the apartheid issue. It received partial support from Mr 
N. C. Havenga’s Afrikaner party, with which it fought 
the election. A coalition government was formed, and, 
though Malan had to shelve some of his proposals, to which 
Havenga would not agree, a great deal of legislation was 
passed in keeping with Malan’s promises to the electorate 
about apartheid. The provisions of the Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act, passed by the 
former Government in 1946, giving the Indians representa- 
tion in Parliament and the Natal Provincial Council, were 
repealed. The Prohibition of Mixed Marriages Act,of 1949 
and the Immorality Amendment Act of 1950 were hurried 
on to the Statute Book on the grounds that they would 
reduce miscegenation. The Group Areas Bill was steam- 
rollered through Parliament with the aid of the guillotine in 
face of bitter opposition in 1950, and the Representation of 
non-Europeans Bill is being introduced at the present 
session. Malan in 1948 intended to pass legislation to re- 
move the three white members of Parliament who represent 
the Natives, but Havenga has refused to support this 
proposal. 

The Nationalists have also passed several Bills with the 
object of entrenching their position—to exclude from the 
franchise people who could be expected to vote against 
them and to include people who could be expected to vote 
in their favour. The first purpose was attained by the 
South African Citizenship Act of 1949, which prevented 
citizens of the Commonwealth from applying for registra- 
tion as South African citizens and from being allowed to 
vote until they had been in the country for five years, but 
gave full citizenship to all young Germans in South-West 
Africa. It will also be attained by the Representation of 
non-Europeans Bill, as will be explained. 

By bringing South-West Africa into the Union and 
giving its people representation in both the Assembly and 
the Senate, the Nationalists hoped to gain more votes than 
the United Party. This move succeeded, for at the South- 
West elections the United Party failed to secure a single 
seat. The German vote is believed to have been respon- 
sible for this decisive result. 

Another method of improving the Nationalists’ pros- 
pects of obtaining votes has been their education policy. 
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Afrikaans medium schools are becoming politically in- 
doctrinated and the children are taught to be Nationalists. 
Legislation is being planned in the Transvaal Provincial 
Council to deprive private schools of financial subsidies. 
The Consolidated Education Ordinance, to be introduced 
this year, will provide for the annual reduction of such sub- 
sidies, which will disappear altogether in five years. 
Eighteen private schools in the Transvaal receive subsidies 
totalling about 34,0001. a year. The object is to force 
schools to model their education in accordance with re- 
publican ideals, and private schools are to be ‘ frozen out.’ 

In 1950 the three most significant Bills passed were the 
Group Areas, Immorality Amendment, and Suppression 
of Communism Bills. 

In spite of a vigorous protest by Mr J. G. N. Strauss,* 
now leader of the Opposition, the Prime Minister insisted 
on adopting the guillotine method to limit discussion of the 
Group Areas Bill to 52 hours. Dr T. E. Donges,t+ intro- 
ducing the Bill, said that the over-riding principle was to 
make provision for the establishment of group areas, i.e. 
separate areas for the different racial groups, by compulsion 
if need be. It created the machinery for making the 
necessary demarcation ‘in a fair, equitable, and judicial 
manner.’ It sought to avoid a sudden and complete 
change over, which would <dislocate the economic life of the 
country. . The immediate effect would be to make much of 
the country a controlled area, in which there would be the 
gradual proclamation of group areas for occupation, for 
ownership or for both occupation and ownership. The 
various groups for which areas might be assigned were 
three : the whites, the Coloureds, and the Natives. The 
latter two groups might be subdivided into further groups. 

In the controlled area ‘ specified areas’ and ‘ open 
areas’ would first be created by proclamation, and the 
specified areas would later be proclaimed ‘ group areas.’ 

Concerning ownership, there was no difference between 
a controlled, specified or open area—auncontrolled transfer 
from a member of one group to another was prohibited. 
Concerning occupation there was a difference. In a con- 
trolled area there could be no occupation by a member of 





* Union of South Africa, House of Assembly Debates, May 26, 1950: 
Mr Strauss. 
t House of Assembly Debates, May 29, 1950: the Minister of the Interior. 
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another group than that of the owner without a permit. 
In a specified area there could be no occupation by a mem- 
ber of another group than that of the occupier at the date 
of the proclamation without a permit. In an open area 
occupation was uncontrolled. 

When an area was declared a group area for ownership 
by a certain group, no members of a different group could 
acquire property there without a permit. A ‘ disqualified 
owner ’ (i.e. one who belonged to the wrong group) could 
retain ownership for as long as he lived, but could sell only 
to a ‘ qualified ’ owner. Disqualified companies, however, 
would have to leave the area within ten years unless 
allowed permission to remain. The onus of proof of 
qualification rested on the company. Occupation in a 
group area would have to be relinquished within a specified 
period of not less than one year. Controlled occupation 
might be allowed under permit. 

An area could be proclaimed a group area for occupation 
only when the latter alone would be controlled. Where it 
was almost certain that qualified members in a group area 
would be in a position to own all the property, the area 
would be declared a group area for ownership and occupa- 
tion. 

Donges claimed that the Coloured people on the Rand 
had indicated through their official body that they were in 
favour of the Bill, and the Cape Malays had asked to be put 
in a compartment by themselves. He described it as a 
major measure toward the realisation of apartheid. It 
provided for the training in democratic procedure and self- 
government of the Coloureds and Natives. It was the 
Government’s duty to reduce contact between members of 
different groups to the absolute minimum. ‘ The para- 
mountcy of the white man and of Western civilisation in 
South Africa must be ensured in the interests of the 
material, cultural, and spiritual development of all races,’ 
concluded Donges. 


In response to this plausible though unconvincing argu- 
ment put forward by Donges for the Bill, Mr Strauss failed 
to condemn it as completely as he might have done. 
United Party speakers raised legal rather than fundamental 
objections, but they did draw attention to one serious evil : 
it conferred unbridled and unlimited powers in the widest 
and most general terms on the Minister. 
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It was left to Mr L. Lovell, of the Labour Party,* to 
point out that 70 per cent. of the urban Natives were con- 
centrated in 2 per cent. of the urban areas. The effect of 
the Bill would be to cut the Natives off from 98 per cent. of 
the urban areas. In the country, where the Native 
population was four or five times the size of the European 
population, the Natives were allocated 13 per cent. of the 
land. The white people under this Bill were taking power 
without assuming obligations. 

The House passed the third reading of the Bill by 73 
votes to 58 on June 13, 1950, but the Act did not come into 
operation in the Cape, Natal, and the Transvaal until 
March 31, 1951. 

Mr C. R. Swart, Minister of Justice, introduced the 
Immorality Amendment Bill to extend to non-Europeans 
generally the provisions of the Immorality Act of 1927 
which prohibited sexual intercourse between Natives and 
iuropeans. It was a necessary and logical sequel, he 
explained, to the Mixed Marriages Act of 1949, for if mixed 
marriages, but not illicit sexual intercourse, were prevented 
there would be a‘ premium on immorality.’ A commission 
had stated that illicit intercourse was the main cause of 
miscegenation, and that public opinion was not an effective 
deterrent to illicit intercourse. Legislation would not pre- 
vent this sort of thing altogether, but would be a deterrent. 

The Opposition objected to the Bill for a variety of 
reasons. It would be ineffective. It would encourage 
blackmail. It would be unworkable because some Coloured 
people had such fair skins that they were indistinguishable 
from whites even in broad daylight. It was one-sided 
legislation, as the Coloured people had not been consulted. 
It was an excuse to make ‘some sort of apartheid’ in 
prostitution. It was creating a monopoly for the white 
prostitute ! 

Because the Mixed Marriages Act was passed a year 
before the Immorality Amendment Act, couples who had 
been prevented from marrying were later prevented from 
living together. This broke up stable unions with no 
provision for the children. 

Under the Suppression of Communism Bill, a person 
could be declared a Communist without reference to the 





* House of Assembly Debates, May 29, 1950: Mr Lovell. 
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law of the country, and an organisation could be declared 
unlawful without trial or hearing before a court of law, 
whereupon the property of the organisation could be con- 
fiscated and, after the debts had been paid, the proceeds 
could be handed over to a scientific or charitable organisa- 
tion to be decided by the Minister. The Bill was resisted 
by the Opposition with an amendment which stated that it 
created a fascist despotism in that it clothed the executive 
with unnecessarily wide and despotic powers, failed to 
provide full and effective access to the courts, and made 
intolerable inroads upon the freedom of the citizen, in- 
cluding power to violate the sanctity of the home. There 
was little in the Bill to prevent the Minister from having 
arrested anybody who disagreed with him, without trial, 
whether the victim was a Communist or not. 

The Representation of non-Europeans Bill, which is 
being introduced this year, has so far been censured with 
greater vigour by the general public, including a large 
section of the white people, than even the Citizenship Bill 
was, though the latter interfered with the liberty of whites. 
This is an indication to the outside world that there is still 
a large number of white South Africans who believe in 
democracy. 

The legal position was considered by the Government 
law advisers in reply to a question put to them by the 
Minister of Justice for the information of the Cabinet. 
The relevant part of the question was whether the passing 
by the Union Parliament by a bare majority of legislation 
with the following purport would have the force of law : 
‘ To remove Coloured voters from the joint voters’ rolls and 
to provide for the exercise of the vote by them by the 
establishment of electoral divisions in which they may be 
placed on separate voters’ rolls.’ 

The question was asked in view of the provisions of 
Sections 35 and 152 of the South Africa Act (the ‘ En- 
trenched Clauses.) 

Section 35 lays down that no law shall disqualify any 
person (other than a Native as defined in Section 1 of the 
Representation of Natives Act, 1936) in the province of the 
Cape of Good Hope who, under the existing laws, is or may 
become capable of being registered as a voter, from being 
so registered by reason of his race or colour alone, or alter 
the number of members of the House of Assembly who may 
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be elected by the persons registered in the said roll, unless 
the Bill embodying such disqualification or alteration be 
passed by a two-thirds majority of both Houses sitting 
together. 

Section 152 states that Parliament may not repeal or 
alter the provisions contained in Section 35 except by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

The South Africa Act is an Act of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which is embodied in the South African constitution. 
In 1931, however, the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
passed the Statute of Westminster. This provided under 
Section 2 (2) that no law, and no provision of any law, 
made after the commencement of the Statute by the 
Parliament of a Dominion should be made void or in- 
operative on the ground that it was repugnant to the law 
of the United Kingdom. The powers of the Parliament of 
a Dominion would include the power to repeal or amend 
any such Act. 

According to the Government law advisers, the above 
subsection gave the South African Parliament unlimited 
power to repeal any provision of the South Africa Act, in- 
cluding Sections 35 and 152. They concluded that Sections 
35 and 152 no longer involve any limitations upon the 
legislative competence of Parliament, that no _ special 
procedure is necessary to ensure the validity of the con- 
templated legislation, and that it is for Parliament, and 
Parliament alone, to determine what procedure it should 
adopt. 

The legal grounds on which the Opposition are chal- 
lenging the decision of the Government law advisers are 
based on two main considerations. Firstly, there is in 
South Africa no absolute supremacy of Statute over other 
forms of law. Secondly, it is held that Parliament cannot 
amend its Constitution by a bare majority in each House, 
but only in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
original written constitution, i.e. by the South Africa Act as 
originally framed. History has given the country no un- 
written constitution such as the United Kingdom enjoys. 

It was left to the Speaker to decide whether the Bill was 
inorder. The Speaker decided that it was. But that does 
not end the question. The law advisers of the United 
Party have indicated that the Bill may be challenged in the 
courts of law after it has been passed by Parliament. Mr 
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Strauss has stated that the United Party will if necessary 
test the issue in the courts. The possibility of the Act 
being set aside by the courts is by no means remote. 

From the strictly legal angle it may be possible to 
justify the proposed legislation, but from the moral view- 
point it is surely indefensible. At the time of the Statute 
of Westminster all leading Nationalists gave their assurance 
that there would be no interference with the entrenched 
clauses. The principle of unfavourably altering by uni- 
lateral action a fundamental freedom—one which they 
have enjoved for 99 years—of a people who are not savages 
but largely educated and civilised, after assuring these 
people that no such action would ever be taken, cannot 
easily be condoned. 

Malan’s difficulties in introducing the Bill have, how- 
ever, resulted mainly from neither legal nor moral 
considerations, but from the perpetuation of a creed 
known in South Africa as Hertzogism. 

Havenga, who stood by General Hertzog through all his 
political vicissitudes, believed in 1949 that the act of 
placing the Coloureds on a roll separate from the Europeans, 
without the backing of a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses, would constitute a breach in the principles of 
Hertzogism. Before 1936, the Cape Natives as well as the 
Coloureds were allowed the vote on the common roll with 
Kuropeans. Hertzog, though desirous of placing the 
Natives on a separate roll, waited until he could obtain a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses as laid down by the Act 
of Union. At that time Hertzog secured the Coloured 
voters’ acquiescence by promising that such a thing would 
never happen to them. The Nationalists, including 
Malan, joined in the solemn assurances given by Parliament 
to this effect. 

At the Afrikaner party congress at Bloemfontein last 
year, Havenga had to some extent modified his outlook. 
He said that he would not cooperate with the Nationalists 
in any proposal which would involve a diminution of the 
existing political rights of the Coloureds, but he no longer 
insisted on the two-thirds majority. Taking their numbers 
into consideration, the Coloured voters are entitled to five 
seats in the Assembly, but under the proposed Bill they are 
to receive only four, and, for some reason or other, Havenga 
has agreed to support Malan. By a curious coincidence, 
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Havenga’s small party is at the same time being allowed an 
extra portfolio in the Cabinet. 

The Representation of non-Europeans Bill will, the 
Nationalists consider, be an important step in the imple- 
mentation of apartheid, but a still more significant result 
will be that more Nationalist candidates will be returned to 
power at the next general election as a result of this Bill. 
There are six seats in Parliament which the United Party 
won at the Provincial elections in 1949 with the aid of 
the Coloured vote. In each of these constituencies the 
number of Coloured voters was more than 1,000. The 
United Party obtained all by slender majorities, the 
highest being by 701 votes. Assuming that the majority 
of Coloureds voted for the United Party, as was probably 
the case, it is reasonable to assume that without the 
Coloured vote the United Party would have lost all six 
seats. Under the new arrangement, four separately 
elected members will represent all the Coloured people in 
the Cape Province, and it is probable that they will support 
the United Party. There will therefore be a net gain to the 
Nationalists of at least two seats. 

Apart from restrictive legislation, the Nationalist 
Government has interfered in other ways with the rights of 
citizens. Donges attempted to prevent three South 
African nationals, Mr E. 8. Sachs, Dr Y. M. Dadoo, and the 
Rev. Michael Scott from retaining and using their pass- 
ports for journeys abroad on missions not unlawful though 
distasteful to the Government, all being critics of it and 
likely to express their opinions overseas. 

In the case of Sachs, the Minister tried to withdraw his 
passport and was upheld in the Transvaal Supreme Court. 
Sachs appealed against the decision, and the Appeal Court 
rejected with costs the plea by Donges that his actions 
were justified. Sachs has since completed his mission to 
Britain and has returned to South Africa. 

The Minister impounded Dadoo’s passport when he 
expressed his intention to go abroad. Dadoo appealed to 
the Supreme Court and received a decision in his favour, 
and that it was an act of spoliation by the Minister. 
Michael Scott crossed the border into Rhodesia with a pass- 
port declared invalid by the Minister, after which he 
boarded a plane overseas. 

It was established, as a result of these legal decisions 
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relating to Sachs and Dadoo, that the passport is a contract 
between the State and a private citizen and cannot be 
broken at will by a ministerial act that is not warranted by 
the contract itself. 

After these events, Donges told Parliament* that he 
intended to take no immediate new powers but to act in 
terms of powers which he already had. He had power to 
refuse to issue a passport, but now apparently had no 
power to cancel one. Under the existing position the nor- 
mal period of validity was five years, but he could insert 
other periods: one or two years. He also had power to 
issue a passport subject to the condition that it might be 
revoked by the executive authority. That would now be 
part of the contract on which the passport would be issued. 
Donges added that the one-year period did not put an end 
to the trouble in obtaining possession of a passport on 
demand. He was thinking of imposing a very severe 
penalty on anyone refusing to hand over a passport. 

A serious result of the restrictive measures adopted by 
the Nationalist Government has been to focus world 
opinion on South Africa and to make people regard it as a 
fascist or Nazi state. It is not yet a fully fledged fascist 
state, though it has at times resorted to violence against 
the Natives, and the republican constitution provides for 
the setting up of a State President with wide powers. It is 
perhaps fortunate that Donges, who has shown the 
strongest leanings towards fascism, is still only ninth on the 
list of ministers, and it is to be hoped that he will never 
become Prime Minister. 

There has been a substantial deterioration in the 
internal affairs of South Africa since 1948. Non-Europeans 
view the Government’s attitude towards them with sus- 
picion and alarm. Senator H. F. Verwoerd, formerly 
editor of ‘ Die Transvaler,’ a Nationalist newspaper, who 
was defeated at the General Election, was later found a seat 
in the Senate, and in October 1950 was appointed Minister 
of Native Affairs. Verwoerd is a devotee of the Nationalist 
traditional policy of baasskap. He was selected for his 
extremist qualities over Mr Naude, the former Speaker of 
the House, who is a recognised authority on Native affairs. 
The Government’s intention is to transfer every possible 


* House of Assembly Debates, April 27, 1950: the Minister of Interior. 
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State activity affecting the Natives to the Department of 
Native Affairs, which will become a ‘ State within a State.’ 
As remarked by the ‘ Forum,’* Senator Verwoerd’s 
department will become a vast edifice with many ramifica- 
tions over which the Minister will rule like a veritable 
African potentate. It will be managed under an absolute 
autocracy. All affairs pertaining to Natives will be 
financed under the Native Affairs vote. 

In accordance with its apartheid policy, the Govern- 
ment proposes building locations where urban Natives can 
be as far as possible isolated, and it hopes to enlist the aid 
of the Native chiefs living in the territories, for in such 
locations they could exercise more control over their 
tribesmen. But in exchange for setting up these locations, 
the Government hopes to abolish the Native urban town- 
ships. Some of these are grossly overcrowded and hotbeds 
of crime, but the Natives living in them enjoy a certain 
degree of freedom, as the police dare not enter them at 
night except as armed bands, which they occasionally do to 
carry out raids on illicit liquor dens. There is much to be 
said for removing the townships, but this could not be done 
without resort to violence except with the Natives’ consent. 

The Native Representative Council, an advisory body 
created in 1936, is divided in its opinion about whether to 
agree to the Government’s proposal. The majority are 
inclined to consent, but a powerful minority, led by Dr 
J. S. Moroka, President General of the African National 
Congress, and Professor Z. K. Matthews, Chairman of the 
Council caucus, are opposed to it. 

Native crime has apparently not risen during the last 
few years, but has always been high. Most Natives go to 
prison for offences against the pass and liquor laws. There 
is little Native crime in the territories where the Native has 
become part of the society in which he lives. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police for the Witwaters- 
rand, Colonel J. P. Coetzee, D.S.O., stated that many young 
Natives who have been born and bred on the Rand, and 
receive little or no education, afterwards seek employment 
in offices as they do not wish to work as labourers on the 
farms. There is not enough office work to be had, with the 
result that they revert to crime. 





* * Forum,’ Johannesburg, Nov. 3, 1950. 
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A large number of young Natives join the ‘ Tsotsi ’ 
gangs which go out assaulting, robbing, and housebreaking. 
There has been a considerable influx of Natives on to the 
Rand, where their friends tell them that there is big money 
to be earned. On their arrival, they find that employment 
is scarce, but the city life fascinates them after the hum- 
drum routine of the kraal, and sooner or later they become 
arrested for trivial offences, after which, in an atmosphere 
of want, insecurity, and ignorance, the tendency to turn to 
crime is strong. 

The republican issue has so far been shelved by the 
Nationalist party, except for occasional references to it by 
politicians speaking in their constituencies. 

‘Die Vaderland,’ the organ of the Afrikaner party in 
Johannesburg, stated that Dr Malan had given his word 
that a republic would be proclaimed only by a special 
mandate of the people—not by a bare parliamentary 
majority. Mr J. G. Strydom, Minister of Lands, has said 
that the final decision will be taken only with the ‘ broad 
will of the people.’ It was, he declared, the policy of the 
Nationalist party that a decision of that kind should be left 
to a decisive majority, either by means of a referendum or 
a special general election to give the people an opportunity 
to decide the question specifically. 

The English-speaking section in Natal are being asked 
to support a more tolerant Nationalism in establishing <¢ 
republic of the two white races within the Commonwealth, 
pledged to keep the non-European races in their place. 
Such a proposal is likely to receive favourable consideration 
by the British in Natal, for many are intensely anti-Indian. 
Mr A. H. J. Eaton, a Natal British member, supported the 
Government in the debate on the second reading of the 
Group Areas Bill.* Some English-speaking people, par- 
ticularly in Natal, are just as guilty of racialistic tendencies 
as the Nationalists, while many Afrikaans-speaking people 
are as true followers of democracy as any in the world. 
The late J. H. Hofmeyr for instance was perhaps the 
greatest liberal South Africa has everknown. ‘The struggle 
in South Africa has long ago ceased to be one between 
Briton and Boer. Now it is rather a struggle between 
Democrat and Reactionary. It must be emphasised, 





* House of Assembly Debates, May 30, 1950: Mr Eaton. 
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however, that the traditional outlook of a large section of 
the Transvaal and Free State Afrikaners—the descendants 
of those who took part in the Great Trek—is still one 
of Afrikaner supremacy. 

The question remains, ‘ What of the future ? ’ Provided 
that another world war does not halt the present trend of 
events future progress could in the writer’s opinion be 
safeguarded by three main developments : 


(1) Benevolent apartheid, with allocation to the non- 
European groups of sufficient land for their needs, 
and measures to uplift them in every respect, 
particularly by educating them in how to use their 
land. 

(2) Limitation of the population to such a number as 
can live on the resources available. 

(3) Restoration and improvement of the soil and, as far 
as possible, increase in the supply of water, which is 
the all-important factor in developing the potentiali- 
ties of agriculture, mining, and other industries. 


A consideration of these factors would require a book to 
itself. The first essential, however, would be to obtain a 
change of outlook in the attitude of the great majority of 
the white people in the country. The present Govern- 
ment’s plan to separate the Natives does not include the 
provision of sufficient land or enough education in how to 
use it in order to prevent soil erosion. For the last fifty 
years this has been occurring through abuse of the land 
with the plough and the goat, by over-stocking, and 
by growing unsuitable crops. To-day, any government 
attempting to introduce such a programme for advance- 
ment and upliftment of the Native at the expense of the 
European would soon be out of office. 

Keppel-Jones, the author of a book* forecasting the 
ultimate degradation and reversion to savagery of the 
inhabitants of South Africa, has written another book + 
attempting to show how this historical trend could be 
prevented. In this he explains the constitutional methods 
required. There are many gaps, but the idea is construc- 
tive. It depends upon the federal principle to allow 





* Keppel-Jones, Arthur: *‘ When Smuts Goes.’ African Bookman, Cape 
Town. 
+ ‘ Friends or Foes.’ Shuter and Shooter, Pietermaritzburg. 
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white supremacy, black supremacy, Afrikaner domination, 
and British domination to operate side by side, in different 
parts of the country. He proposes dividing South Africa up 
into four Native, one Indian, and six European states. 
The federal constitution would provide for political control 
in each area by the numerically dominant group, and for no 
hostile majority in the federal parliament to deprive any 
racial group of the control of its own state. Every state 
would have a governor appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the ministers of each state—not 
of the Union. In the Federal Constitution, each group— 
British, Afrikaans, and non-European—would be entitled 
to twenty senators. Non-European senators would be: 
Coloured, six; Asiatic, two; and Native, twelve. In the 
lower house no radical changes would immediately take 
place. Greater representation would gradually be granted 
to the non-Europeans. But however many seats the non- 
Europeans received, the position of the white population 
would be entrenched in the constitution, since it would 
have an unalterable majority in the upper house. 

Large holes may be torn in Keppel-Jones’s scheme, but 
basically it copes with what otherwise seems an impossible 
problem. Why, then, is it unlikely to be adopted ? Simply 
because most of the white people reject utterly any 
thought of handing over power or land to the non- 
Europeans. Under the present Government it is incon- 
ceivable that there can be any intention to allow the 
Natives to rule themselves under the system of apartheid. 
When Nationalist spokesmen tell press representatives 
from overseas that the Natives will be allowed ‘ a measure 
of self government,’ they are talking with their tongues in 
their cheeks. The ‘ measure’ which will be given them 
will be negligible. The true sentiments of the Nationalists 
are more accurately reflected in their condemnation of 
Britain’s experiment in democracy on the Gold Coast. It 
is possible that with a change of government, aided perhaps 
by outside pressure, which would, however, have to be very 
strong, an attempt might be made to implement some kind 
of apartheid policy in a fair and just manner, with the 
object of uplifting the non-European. But this would 
require a change of heart in the electorate. Such is the 
only hope for the future. 


MICHAEL VANE. 
Vol. 289.—WNo. 589. 
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Art. 3.—THE 1950 HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THOUGH the 1950 general election lacked the epoch-making 
character of that of 1945, it had nevertheless its own 
special qualities. Even apart from the excitement of its 
close finish—and how excited people did get over that ! — 
there were the effects of the 1948 Representation of the 
People Act to be observed. The new House of Commons 
was the first for well over three centuries to be deprived of 
university representatives, losing thereby some of its most 
distinguished members. Moreover the new set-up resulted 
not only in every single Independent, of whatever kind, 
being thrown out of the House, but also led to the total 
disappearance of the small parties, of which for generations 
there had always been a handful. (It is true that Northern 
Ireland returned a couple of Nationalist members, but, in 
view of the exceptional position in Ireland, these hardly 
count.) 

The new House, then, is unique in history in that (apart 
from the Speaker and the two Irish Nationalists) every 
member was elected as the nominee of a major political 
party, and all but the nine Liberals are tied to either the 
Conservative or the Labour Party. It has less variety of 
membership, and is more purely a major-party House, than 
any of its predecessors down the centuries: to many 
critical observers this change seems deplorable. 

This is also the first House from which the two-member 
constituency has vanished, after a history dating from the 
thirteenth century. But in modern conditions the two- 
member constituency was an anachronism and something 
of a nuisance, and few will lament its disappearance. Nor 
must we forget that this is the first House from which, by 
the abolition of the University and Business Premises 
franchises, the last vestige of plural voting has faded. 
Finally, the new House was elected after a major redistri- 
bution of seats—the first for some thirty years—and after 
hotly contested changes in the law with regard to election 
expenses and kindred matters. It was also smaller than 
its predecessor, containing only 625 members against the 
640 of 1945. 

Now let us see something of the personal qualities of 
the House of Commons that resulted from the battle in 
these new conditions. It should be noted that, in all that 
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follows, the ‘ Liberal-Nationals,’ ‘ Liberal-Conservatives,’ 
‘ Conservative-Liberals,’ and all such hybrids are treated 
as Conservatives, since for all practical purposes that is 
what they are. 


AGES OF MEMBERS 


It is interesting, and perhaps a little surprising, to find 
that of the 640 members elected in July 1945 only 420 were 
re-elected in February 1950, no fewer than 220 having 
dropped out. Of the 205 members elected to replace them, 
not all were brand-new, however: 75 had already sat in 
parliament at some time or other, before or after 1945. 
That leaves 130 complete novices elected in 1950—an 
exceptionally small number—against the 324 who came in 
in 1945. What were the ages of these ‘ freshmen ’ ? 

The 95 new Conservative members had an average age 
of 41 years 6} months, against 41 years 4 months for their 
counterparts in 1945, while the 32 Labour novices averaged 
45 yvears 2 months, against 45 years 64 months in 1945. 
For all parties together (including 3 Liberals) the new- 
comers averaged 42 years 54 months, against an average 
of 44 years 6 months in 1945. This reduction of over two 
years, rather surprising at first sight, is due chiefly to the 
influx of Conservatives: these are always, on average, 
younger than their Labour counterparts. 

Turning from the brand-new members to those who 
had already sat in the House at some time before February 
1950, we see that there were 495 of these ‘ old hands’: 
204 Conservatives, 283 Labour, and 8 ‘ others’ (6 Liberals 
and 2 Irish Nationalists). These naturally were older 
people than the * novices,’ and their average ages at this 
election come out as follows: Conservatives 50 years 44 
months (against 52 years 3} months in 1945); Labour 
52 years 5 months (against 57 years 7 months); and all 
parties together 51 years 7} months (against 55 years 2 
months). Here we find substantial reductions as compared 
with 1945: nearly two years in the case of the Conserva- 
tives, over five years for Labour, and just over three-and-a- 
half years for all parties together. This is not really 
surprising, since the ‘ old’ members of 1950—particularly 
the Labour ones—were largely drawn from the ‘new’ 
members of 1945, and so were more youthful than ‘ old’ 
members commonly are. 


xy 2 
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But perhaps more interesting than the ages of the new 
and old members separately are the ages of all the members, 
new and old, together. The 299 Conservatives averaged 
47 years 7 months at the election, in contrast with the 
48 years 6 months of the Conservatives elected in 1945—a 
reduction of nearly a year. In the Labour Party, however, 
the change was reversed: the 315 Labour members 
averaging 51 years 8 months at this election, in contrast 
with the 50 years 24 months of the Labour members 
elected in 1945—an increase of nearly a year and a half. 
So the gap between the average ages of the two big parlia- 
mentary parties, which was only 1 year 84 months in 1945, 
has now widened again to 4 years 1 month. Even the 
more favourable conditions of the ‘ welfare state’ and the 
1948 Representation of the People Act have not sufficed 
to remedy the elderliness of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party : it appears to be incurable. (Not, of course, that 
the other parties are youthful—they only seem so by 
comparison with Labour ! ) 

For all parties together the average age of the members 
elected in 1950 was 49 years 84 months, against 49 years 
10 months for the House elected in 1945. The new 
House, then, is slightly younger than its predecessor of 
1945. This reduction, effected in spite of the increased age 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, is of course due to the 
substantial gain of seats by the Conservatives. 

It may be of interest to note that amongst the ‘ new’ 
members the youngest (a Conservative) was 28 years 10 
months of age, while the oldest (a Labour member) was 
60 years 11 months. Of the ‘ old ’ members, the youngest 
was 29 years 3 months, while the oldest was 77 years 
7 months (both Labour). So the extreme range of age, 
between the youngest M.P. and the oldest, was 48 years 
9 months—nearly half a century. 

Finally we may note that, sorting members into four 
fifteen-year age-ranges, the youngest group (that from 21 
to 36 years) only contained 9 per cent. of the members, the 
next (36 to 51 years) contained 48 per cent.—nearly half the 
House—the third (51 to 66) contained 35 per cent., while 
the fourth (66 to 81) contained only 8 per cent. In point 
of fact, 60 per cent. of the members were between 36 and 
55 years of age when the House was elected, while two- 
thirds of them came within the age-range of 35 to 57 years. 
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PREVIOUS SERVICE 

As already noted, the 1950 House contained 130 
members without previous experience, as against 324 such 
members in 1945. This, though well below the average, 
is not a record : the lowest number of new members in any 
House since the 1914-18 war was the 79 of the 1935 
election. As for the average length of previous service in 
Parliament, we find that the figure for the 1950 House is 
7 years 4 months, against 5 years 4 months for the 1945 
House and 5 years 11 months for the inter-war average. 
So this is relatively an experienced House ; though it does 
not in that respect equal the 1935 House, which started 
with an average previous service of 8 years 1 month. 


ScHOOL EDUCATION 


In considering school education we have to bear in 
mind that the ‘ average’ M.P. was born in May or June 
1900 and so was at school before or during the 1914-18 
war, while even the youngest member left school a dozen 
or more years ago. Consequently the new set-up under the 
1944 Education Act is outside the picture, and it is still 
reasonable to use for classification purposes the three 
categories employed in my analyses of previous parliaments, 
viz. ‘ public school,’ ‘ secondary school,’ and ‘ elementary 
school.’ The first, for convenience, is taken as corre- 
sponding with the schools represented on the Headmasters’ 
Conference ; the second includes grammar schools (other 
than those in the H.M.C.), high schools, and other schools 
of the selective secondary type; while the third covers 
council schools, board schools, and the rest of the old 
elementary schools. Further, the education of over 95 per 
cent. of the members being known, the schools of the 
secretive remainder have been assumed to correspond 
pro rata with those of the bulk of their own parties. 

Making these classifications and assumptions, the school 
education of the 1950 House of Commons is found to be 
made up as follows : 

Cons. Lab. Others Total 
Public ‘ . 254 69 2 325 
Secondary. , 85 7 130 
Elementary . 2 161 2 170 


Total . _ 299 315 ll 625 
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We notice from this at the first glance that more than 
half the members of the new House are of the public-school 
type. A little closer inspection reveals that out of every 
15 M.Ps. about 8 were at a public school and 3 at some 
other secondary school, while only 4 had an elementary 
education. This may be contrasted with the 1945 House, 
in which every 15 members included 7 (instead of 8) public- 
school men and 5 (instead of 4) from the elementary school. 
The change, of course, comes about largely because of the 
bigger ratio of Conservative to Labour members in the 
1950 House than in that of 1945. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion of public- 
school men in the Conservative Parliamentary Party shows 
no sign of falling-off, if indeed it is not actually rising. For 
the inter-war period these members averaged 79} per cent. 
of the party. In the 1945 House the figure rose to 84} per 
cent., and now in the 1950 House it has gone up a shade 
farther to 85 per cent. There is no sign here of the influx 
of ‘ Conservative working-man’ candidates of whom we 
hear—in general terms—from time to time. On the other 
hand the proportion of Labour members with only an 
elementary education continues to fall. This section 
averaged 76 per cent. of the Parliamentary Party in the 
inter-war period, fell to 53 per cent. of it in 1945, and now 
has dropped a little farther to 51 per cent. This is all the 
more notable since (for reasons explained elsewhere) the 
party losses at the recent General Election might have been 
expected to hit the elementary-educated section less than 
the rest of the party. But probably it is a case of one 
tendency outweighing another; and had the party not 
lost seats the drop in the proportion—not the actual 
number—of members who were only elementary-educated 
would have been even more marked. 

The special position of Eton and Harrow in relation to 
members’ education again calls for comment. No fewer 
than 84 members of this new House of Commons, or 2 in 
every 15, were educated at Eton. This is something like 
420 times the proportion of old Etonians in the general 
population. As one would expect, all but 5 are Conserva- 
tives, the remainder comprising 4 Labour men and 1 
Liberal. As usual Harrow comes next—though a long 
way behind—with 21 members, of whom 19 are Conserva- 
tives and two are Labour. 
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The only other public schools to reach double figures in 
the 1950 House of Commons are Winchester, with 13 
members, Rugby, with 11, and Marlborough, with 10. 
Once again the position of Eton is unchallenged : it has as 
many alumni in the House as the next eight public schools 

~Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, 
Charterhouse, Wellington, and Cheltenham—together. 
There is talk from time to time of the Conservative party 
widening its basis ; but, if we may judge by the composition 
of the present Parliamentary Party, it would seem to be a 
case of ‘ Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose '! 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

The proportion of members who have had a university 
education of some sort (though not necessarily in every case 
completing a full course or taking a degree) is higher in the 
new House than in its predecessor, being 48} per cent. in 
1950 against 42 per cent. in 1945. This rise is, in the main, 
a reflection of the transfer of seats from Labour to the Con- 
servatives ; but it seems fairly clear that in each of the 
parties separately there is a tendency for the proportion of 
university-educated members to increase. The following 
figures bear this out : 


1950 1945 1.W.A. 
0 oO oO 
oO 0 0 


Conservatives ; 6] 58 524 
Labour , 364 32 15 
All parties. 48} 42 42 


(I.W.A. =inter-war average) 


Amongst the wide range of universities attended by the 
members of the new House of Commons, Oxford easily 
maintains its traditional lead, with Cambridge indisputably 
second but considerably behind. Here are the figures for 
the numbers of members who claim to have had some sort 
of university education : 


Cons. Lab. Others Total 
Oxford 92 35 l 128 
Cambridge 4 64 18 é 86 
London . ; 9 25 35 
Other British . 22 48 73 
Overseas . : 10 17 


Net Total . 115 6 304 
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The differences between the net totals given and the 
apparent totals are due to the fact that some members have 
attended more than one university. 

Oxford and Cambridge are not in these days quite so 
markedly Conservative preserves as are Eton and Harrow, 
but the tendency is evidently there. 72 per cent. of the 
Oxford members in the new House are Conservatives, and 
so are nearly 75 per cent. of the Cambridge members. On 
the other hand, 65 per cent. of the members who attended 
universities other than Oxford and Cambridge are to be 
found in the Labour Party. This is all the more remarkable 
in that these ‘ other’ universities include not only the 
modern English provincial universities, but also the ancient 
Scottish and overseas ones. 

Finally we may note that of all the colleges the most 
popular among M.Ps. in the 1950 House is Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where 36 of them were educated. Next comes 
Christchurch, with 29 members to its credit, while Balliol 
is third with 22. After that, two more Oxford colleges, 
Magdalen and New, tie for the next place with 18 members 
each. No other college of any university even reaches 
double figures. 


OCCUPATION 


To classify Members of Parliament by their occupations 
is not easy. Apart from the inadequacy or ambiguity of 
the information available in some cases—or, in a few 
instances, the total refusal to give any—there are complica- 
tions due to the fact that a number of members have each 
followed more than one occupation, and to other factors. 
Hence absolutely precise figures are unattainable, and those 
that follow must be read in this light. 

The leading occupations of the members of the new 
House are as follows : 


1 Barristers (practising) . 84 
2 Regular Officers , . 
3 Journalists and Authors . 46 
4 Teachers and Lecturers ee 


5 Miners p . ; . . 38 
6 Clerks and Secretaries . . 
7 Farmers . ; ; . 86 


8 Solicitors ; ; . 24 
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9 Manufacturers . . 2o 
10 Civil Servants . j . 18 
11 Metal Workers . , . 16 

13 a. and Underwriters 12 
Merchants ' ' . 12 
14 Railwaymen ae 
Professional Engineers ; . 10 
17 4 Physicians and Surgeons _. . 10 
Land ete. Agents and Surveyors 
Stockbrokers 
‘Political Organisers, etc. 
20-2] serosa 
Publishers 


f 


These twenty-one occupations or groups of occupations 
cover between them four-fifths of the membership of the 
House. It should be noted that ‘ Regular Officers ’ 
includes Navy, Army, and Air Force, but it does not include 
officers serving on a purely war-time or Territorial basis ; 
also that ‘ Civil Servants’ includes diplomats but neither 
clerks nor manual workers. 

It will be seen that the Barristers keep their long- 
standing pride of place, and have even improved on it: 
they numbered 67 in the 1945 House, and averaged 83 in 
the Parliaments of the inter-war period. Teachers and 
Lecturers, however, who were second in 1945 with 56 
members, have dropped back to fourth place with 43. This 
restores the Regular Officers to their pre-war second place, 
though their number, 51, is only the same as in 1945. But 
that, of course, was in a slightly larger House. Journalists 
and Authors rise from fifth place to third, while Miners 
drop from fourth to fifth. The number of Farmers seems 
to be growing: for the inter-war period it averaged about 
LO, in 1945 it was 16, and now it is 25. The appearance of 
Publishers in the list, too, is something of a novelty. 

Turning from the House as a whole to its Conservative 
members, we find that the list of leading occupations comes 
out as follows : 


Barristers (practising) 
Regular Officers 
Farmers 
Journalists and Authors 
Manufacturers 


l 
9 
~ 
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6 Civil Servants . ; . 13 
7 Solicitors : ; ; . 10 
8 Stockbrokers . ' , . 9 
Merchants ; ; , 7 
Professional Engineers : 7 
Land ete. Agents and Surveyors . 
Political Organisers, etc. 
Publishers 


These thirteen occupation cover about three-quarters of 
the membership of the Conservative Parliamentary Party. 
Comparing the list with that for 1945, we find that Regular 
Officers have interchanged places with Barristers: these 
two groups have long been approximately equal in num- 
bers. Manufacturers have dropped from third to fifth 
place, interchanging with Farmers, whose numbers have 
risen from 11 in 1945 to 23 in 1950: a notable increase. 
As in the general list, the Publishers provide a novel 
item. 

Making a similar analysis for the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, we get a list of leading occupations as follows : 


1 Teachers and Lecturers ; — 
2 Miners , . . . 88 
Barristers (practising) ; — 
(Journalists and Authors . ‘i 
\Clerks and Secretaries ; sin ee 
Metal Workers . Z . 
Solicitors : . 
Railwaymen j a 
Manufacturers 7 

1 Physicians and Surgeons _. 6 


Civil Servants ; 
11—13 < Insurance and Underwriters : : 
Wood Workers . : ? f 


Here again, nearly three-quarters of the membership cf 
the Parliamentary Party is covered by thirteen occupations 
(or groups of occupations). Teachers and Lecturers 
barely retain the pride of place that they won for the first 
time in 1945, while Barristers jump from fifth to third 
place. Miners. show a slight falling-off in numbers, 
unusual for them and probably due only to local and 
temporary circumstances. 
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Turning from occupations to occupational status and 
comparing the new House with its predecessors, we get the 
following picture of the position : 

1950 1945 I.W.A. 


8) ( 


Oo / Oo 


0 
imployers and Managers. 20 174 25 
Rank-and-file Workers 2% 27 21 
Professional Workers . a 

Unpaid Domestic Workers 


Unoecupied , ' 9 


32 td 


Total 100 100 L100 


Here the changes reflect chiefly the altered political 
make-up of the House. Following fairly closely on 
traditional lines, some 303 per cent. of the Conservative 
members elected at the 1950 election were Employers and 
Managers, against about 9} per cent. of the Labour 
members. On the other hand, some 43 per cent. of the 
Labour members were Rank-and-file Workers, against a 
mere 3 per cent. of the Conservatives. These marked 
differences of occupational status can hardly fail to have a 
significant effect on the respective outlooks of the two 
parties on many important questions. 

The continually rising proportion of members who are 
classified as Professional Workers is worth noting. This 
seems to be more or less independent of party. 


LAWYERS AND OTHERS 


Before leaving occupations, let us take a look at those 
large but somewhat ambiguous categories, the lawyers, 
company directors, and trade-union officials. These offer 
a special problem to the analyser of occupations. In the 
preceding lists were included only those lawyers who are 
known to be, or to have been, practising their profession ; 
but many people qualify as lawyers—particularly as 
barristers—without practising; perhaps without any 
intention to practise. As for Company Directors and 
Trade-Union Officials, the trouble is that these designations 
may indicate anything from a merely incidental activity to 
a full-time permanent occupation ; and unfortunately in 
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large numbers of cases it is not practicable to distinguish 
where members come in the great range of possibilities 
between these two extremes. For this reason these two 
categories have been omitted from the lists of occupations 
given above. To compensate for all such omissions, the 
following table includes all members bearing any of the 
three descriptions, whether practising or non-practising 
and whether full-time or part-time : 


Cons. Lab. Total 
Lawyers : , , 73 46 125 
Company Directors . 113 29 145 
Trade-Union Officials — 99 99 


Net Total 167 165 340 

The ‘ Total’ of the final column covers all parties. The 
‘Net Total’ at the foot of each column is less than the 
apparent total for that column, because a good many 
members fall into more than one of the three categories. 
Finally, taking all parties together and comparing the new 
House with its predecessors, we find the position to be as 
follows : 

1950 1945 I.W.A. 
0 


oO 
O UV O 


Lawyers ; ; 20 16} 2: 
Company Directors 23 20 23 
Trade-Union Officials 16 204 13 


Net Total 543 52 544 


The details fluctuate from time to time ; but the marked 
predominance of these three special groups shows no sign 
of abating. 


HEREDITARY TITLES 


It rather looks as though the ‘ aristocratic ’ element in 
the House of Commons may be gradually diminishing. 
The only practicable (though admittedly imperfect) way of 
measuring this element is by taking note of the members 
who either (a) are descendants of persons of hereditary title, 
or (6) have themselves been granted such titles or have 
married persons holding such titles or descendants thereof. 
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Since over 95 per cent. of this element is to be found on 
the Conservative benches, it is in the membership of that 
Parliamentary Party that we must seek the significant 
figures. Here they are: 

1950 1945 [.W.A. 


oO 0 Oo 
oO O 


(a) and (6) together 27 30 42 
(a) alone ; 17 21 22 

These figures speak for themselves. The diminution of 
this element in the Conservative Parliamentary Party 
seems unmistakable. One may ponder whether this 
tendency does not reflect the gradual extinction of the 
former leisured class by the persistent inroads of taxation, 
and perhaps also by other and more subtle changes in 
social conditions. 


SERVICE ON LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Long ago Professor H. J. Laski suggested that previous 
service on a local body for at least three years should be 
required of every would-be candidate before he or she could 
stand for Parliament. That would be impracticable ; but 
it is interesting to observe that, without any such compul- 
sion, large numbers of candidates for Parliament have in 
fact already served on local authorities, some of them for 
many years. Here are the figures for the members of the 
1950 House of Commons who have such experience to their 
credit : 

Cons. Lab. Total 

County Councils —. 38 62 101 

Town and City Councils . 38 108 146 

District Councils. 14 47 62 

Other Local Authorities . 3 26 29 


Net Total 74 177 253 


The ‘ Other Local Authorities ’ include parish councils, 
boards of guardians, education committees (co-opted 
members only), and so on. The final column shows the 
total for all parties. The ‘ Net Total’ of each column is 
less than the apparent total because of the instances— 
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fairly numerous—where members have served on more than 
one local authority. 

It will be seen that 253 of the 625 members of the 1950 
House of Commons, or over 40 per cent. of the total, have 
had previous experience as members of local government 
bodies. Their distribution between the parties, however, 
is far from even. Here are the party percentages with 
such experience : 

1950 
Conservatives . 254 
Labour . ; ; 56 
All parties 403 


Quite a number of these members, moreover, have 
achieved distinction in the sphere of local government, 
becoming aldermen, mayors, and so on. Here are a few 
figures about them : 

1950 1945 
Aldermen ; ; 35 64 
Mayors . ; 29 44 
Council Chairmen __. 23 ? 


Net Total 78 


Here ‘ Mayors,’ of course, includes also lord mayors, 
provosts, and lord provosts. The drop in the numbers for 
1950, by comparison with 1945, is no doubt due in part to 
the loss of seats by the Labour Party and the gain by the 
Conservatives ; but it seems likely that the figures I have 
been able to obtain for 1950 are less complete than those 
for 1945. If this is so, then the drop will be less than now 
appears. 


CANDIDATES 


Amongst the ‘ records’ produced by the 1950 election 
is that of bringing forward the largest number of candidates 
ever nominated for election to Parliament—and that in 
spite of the reduction in the number of seats to be filled. 
Since 1945 the number of seats (which had stood at 707 
less than thirty years ago) had been further reduced, from 
640 to 625; yet the number of candidates rose from the 
1,683 of 1945 to the 1,868 of 1950. The list was made up 
as follows : 
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Conservatives (plain and fancy) . 622 
Labour (including 5 ‘ rebels ’) . 622 
Liberals . , . 475 
Communists. | ‘ , . 100 
Nationalists, Independents, ete. ; 49 


Total 1,868 


This gives an average of practically three candidates 
for each seat (2-99, to be exact), and it beats the record both 
for the total number of candidates (the next highest was 
the 1,707 of 1929), and for the average number of candi- 
dates per seat (the next highest—also in 1929—was 2°84 ; 
1945 had only 2-63). It should be noticed that for Great 
Britain (i.e. excluding the 12 Ulster seats) there were 
1,845 candidates for 613 seats, giving an average of 3-01 
candidates per seat. 

Spokesmen of the two big parties have had the audacity 
to claim that all the other parties should disappear, and 
that every elector should come under either the Conserva- 
tive or the Socialist umbrella. The fact that no fewer than 
629 candidates were able each to find their ten nominators 
and their 150/. deposit, and to go to the poll in opposition 
to both the Conservative and Labour Parties, suggests that 
there is a strong objection amongst the electorate to being 
dragooned into a two-party system. It is true that only 
eleven of these 629 candidates were successful; but that 
is the result of our out-of-date voting methods. These 
candidates secured some three million votes between them ; 
and that is a far from negligible figure. 


VOTES AND SEATS 


Proportionally to the votes actually recorded (with an 
allowance for the two unopposed returns) the parties should 
have obtained seats as follows : 


Labour 
Conservatives 
Liberals 
Others 
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What they actually received was quite another matter : 


Labour ; ; : ~ Crd 
Conservatives : 7 . 299 
Liberals : ; , : 9 
Others ; . : 2 


Total 625 


So Labour gained 27 seats more than its voting strength 
warranted, and the Conservatives 26 seats more. Of 
these 53 seats 48 should have gone, on voting strength, to 
the Liberals and 5 to ‘ Others ’. 

The number of votes per seat gained is instructive : 


Conservatives : . 42,000 
Labour . : : . 42,200 
Liberals . . 291,300 
Others . : ; . 116,900 


So in this present parliament a Liberal M.P. represents 
seven times as many voters as does either a Conservative or 
a Labour member. 

One final point: the Socialist vote at this election was 
46-4 per cent. of the total poll, against 49-1 per cent. in 
1945. Soa transfer of 2-7 per cent.—little more than one- 
fortieth—of the total vote from the Socialists to the other 
parties sufficed to reduce the Socialist membership of the 
House of Commons by 21:4 per cent., and the Socialist 
majority from 163 to 6. Clearly had the 2-7 per cent. 
transfer of votes risen even to 3 per cent. that majority 
would have been swept away altogether. It is disturbing 
to realise how wildly and dangerously our voting system 
exaggerates changes in public opinion. 





( 333 ) 
Art. 4. DEVELOPING OUR COALFIELDS. 


THE National Coal Board published in October of 1950 its 
* Plan for Coal,’ * which summarises the Board’s proposals 
for a full and efficient development of our existing coal 
reserves. One hears somewhat irresponsible statements 
from even responsible people who seem to seek at all costs 
to discredit the efforts being made to improve the getting 
of coal, and whose arguments quite clearly show an 
ignorance of the technical facts and are more of the type 
one hears in ‘buses, on street corners, and in hotel lounges. 
Statements such as ‘ Britain lies over one vast coalfield,’ or 
‘The coal is there—why don’t they dig it out?’ are 
frequently heard. This kind of observation, given with the 
confidence of ignorance, usually comes from people who 
have never been down a coal-pit in their lives and who have 
not troubled even to acquaint themselves with the truth, 
as available in authoritative reports and surveys. 

Therefore, ‘ Plan for Coal’ is a welcome document to 
all people willing to think about this problem without 
prejudice, and we may discount from the first any sugges- 
tion that its facts are prejudiced. If we cannot trust our 
technicians, whether working for private employers or 
directly for the nation, then the moral standards of 
responsible people must be low indeed. The fact is that 
the land of Britain does not lie over a vast coalfield, as a 
map in a school atlas will show. The proved coalfields of 
Great Britain cover perhaps one-tenth of its area and by 
to-day, after about a century and a half of mining for profit, 
a high proportion of the best and most easily worked seams 
has been used up. This is a historic fact and is only what 
could have happened, in view of the attitudes and beliefs 
of those times, but it does mean that we are entering into a 
new phase in coal mining where the advantages which we 
enjoyed up to about 1913, in which year 287 million tons of 
coal were mined by comparatively simple operations, no 
longer are present. If we must make comparisons, then 
let them be of similar things or with full regard to the 
differing circumstances, e.g. there were four hundred 
thousand more workers (but comparatively lower paid) in 
the industry in 1913 compared with to-day. 





* National Coal Board, 2s. 6d. 
Vol. 289.—No. 589. Z 
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The Plan provides a guide for reconstruction and 
investment (in the national sense) in the coalfields, and 
implies consultation with representatives of the miners and 
submission, after this, to the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
who, under the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, 
has to approve the main lines of development. Between 
the years 1947 and 1949 the Board has made a capital 
expenditure of 72/. millions, and by the end of 1949 further 
projects, estimated to cost another 63/. millions, have been 
approved, and these investments represent the * hard 
core ’ of development work which is essential only to main- 
tain the present rate of output of the various kinds of coal. 

But extended developments beyond this will be 
necessary if we are to increase, as we must, the supply of 
coals of various kinds to meet the differing requirements and 
demands of a variety of industries and consumers, and also 
to build up, in the right kind of coals, a surplus for export— 
so much needed to swing the balance of overseas trade 
more definitely in our favour. In other words, the develop- 
ment of our remaining coal reserves has to be radically 
tackled on modernised lines so that an old industry can be 
rejuvenated and, as far as coal exports are concerned, the 
return of the conditions of the nineteenth century made, to 
some extent, possible. As compared with a hundred and 
fifty years ago, we start this new industrial revolution in 
respect of coal much worse off, as far as easily worked coal 
reserves are concerned, but better off in respect of country- 
wide planning, improvements in mining technology and in 
the speed and ability to make general decisions. 

Haphazard development of the separate coalfields 
would (and did) have the effect of the production of different 
types of .coal, e.g. coking, gas, anthracite, steam raising, 
being out of balance in relation to the differing kinds of 
demands. We had (and as a sequel to the old unco- 
ordinated and competitive system) the spectacle of one 
coalfield ‘ competing ’ with another, so causing unnecessary 
transport and labour costs. The Plan aims to cut out all 
unessential movement of coal too far from its point of 
origin, and to develop the reserves of all types of coal in 
harmony | with the variety of demand. This national 
organisation obviously requires full knowledge of the 
statistical background, so that the controllers of the 
National Plan can decide between the claims of the different 
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coalfields for capital development and, as a corollary, for 
the right allocation of manpower. 

Steps are being taken in respect of manpower for the 
coal industry, and each coalfield is considered separately, 
so that in the older ones, which permit of little or no further 
development, a drop in the mining population is visualised, 
while in old and new areas where large-scale development 
is possible, the mining strength is to go up. Coalfields in 
the latter category are Fife and Clackmannan, Lothians, 
and Ayr and Dumfries in Scotland ; North Staffordshire 
and Kent in England ; and the anthracite area in South 
Wales. In all other coalfields a fall in the number of 
colliers is anticipated in the Plan, which assumes that the 
whole mining population of Great Britain will fall from 
about 698,000 in mid-1950 to 618,000 by 1961—65. This is 
an indication of two things. One is that many of our older 
coalfields are entering a declining or at least a static phase, 
and the other that mechanisation on modern and complete 
lines will require fewer men to get the coal. Yet it will be 
seen that only the coalfields listed above are, subject to 
existing knowledge, capable of large-scale extensions in 
working. 

The estimate of output in relation to the different 
coalfields shows a plus for 1961-65 in all coalfields, except 
for the Central West and Central East in Scotland, West 
Durham (subject to some reservation), the Lancashire, 
Cannock Chase, Forest of Dean, and Somerset Coalfields in 
England, and the Wrexham Coalfield in North Wales. 
But, over all, increases are expected, the total estimate 
being a production, in the whole of Great Britain, of coal 
in 1961 to 1965 of about 240 million tons per annum, com- 
pared with 203 million tons in 1949. The biggest increase 
is proposed for the anthracite area in South Wales, but 
this is dependent upon new sinkings and a more radical 
organisation of the anthracite mines, many of which at 
present are old, ill-planned, and well past their economic 
limit. Here, significantly, the Plan refers to the need for 
improvements in human relations, since it is in this area 
that much resistance has been met to the proposals to close 
uneconomic pits and to other measures for reorganisation. 
The human problem of miners tied to houses in worked-out 
areas and required tu be employed in new or extended pits, 
often considerable distances away, will have to be faced. 


Z2 
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It will mean new housing near the new pits and/or free or 
assisted transport for such men to and from the distant 
mines. Here we have an example of the fact that coal 
getting is not, nowadays, only ‘ going down to dig it,’ as 
some critics glibly maintain. 

How long can extraction of coal at this rate go on ? 
The latest estimate was made in 1946 by the Coal Survey, 
then under the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, but now under the Coal Board, and this survey 
showed that there was still enough left in our coalfields to 
maintain the planned output for at least 100 years. 
‘ Economic reserves’ would be exhausted in some areas 
much earlier, and the extraction of the coal would become 
progressively more difficult and expensive. This was the 
first attempt. to assess the different types of coal in our 
reserves, and this is important, because the requirements of 
different industries in the way of coal vary considerably. 
For example, only certain kinds of coal can be successfully 
coked strongly enough to support heavy charges in blast 
furnaces. Since nationalisation, a full-time survey section 
is maintained by the Coal Board and an extensive pro- 
gramme of borings is being carried out, the findings being 
collated with the facts already known. 

It may be of interest to discuss in what parts, mainly, of 
the country expanding production—not merely the main- 
tenance of present rates of extraction—is possible. In 
Scotland, the Central Coalfield has been declining for many 
years, but the expansion possible in the Fife and Clack- 
mannan, the Lothians, and the Ayr and Dumfries Coalfields 
is expected, by 1961-65, to add nearly 30 percent. to Scottish 
production. 

In Northumberland, with the easy sea-borne traffic 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the southern part of the coal- 
field has been largely worked out, as far as economical 
reserves are concerned, but in the northern section, 
especially along the coast, there are some of the easiest and 
most accessible reserves remaining in Great Britain, and 
these, by 1961-65, can be expected—properly developed— 
to add almost 20 per cent. to the area’s present annual 
production. 

In the Durham Coalfield, the west and central areas 
now contain only thin seams that are comparatively 
unworked, and the output here must fall rapidly, but in 
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east Durham the reserves are better, though much of these 
consist of ‘ pillars’ left in old and current workings. The 
net increase for the whole of the Durham Division is esti- 
mated, in the period under review, only to amount to 
2 per cent. per annum, and that at a higher cost of mining 
than is common to our coalfields as a whole. This extra 
cost will be offset, to some extent, by the short hauls from 
these pits to the ports on the north-east coast and to the 
manufacturing towns using this coal. 

In Yorkshire there are some of the largest reserves of 
valuable coals in this country. The depth of the seams 
varies from very shallow to deep. The seams in the older, 
western part of the coalfield are many of them thin, but in 
the south-east over 75 per cent. of the present output 
comes from seams over 3 feet thick. There are large areas 
free from faults and disturbances and mining conditions 
are generally good. This is the division which the estimate 
gives as likely to yield 20 per cent. more coal per annum by 
1961-65. 

A small increase, through suitable development work, 
is planned in the Wrexham Coalfield in North Wales, which 
will amount to about 3 per cent. Although the costs of 
mining here are high and the reserves not particularly 
good, these disadvantages are not sufficient to warrant 
‘imports ’ from other coalfields to replace the North Wales 
output. The net output in the North-Western Division, 
which includes the Lancashire Coalfield, is expected to fall 
by 2 per cent. in output by the time the years 1961-65 are 
reached. 

The Nottinghamshire and North Derbyshire Coalfield 
has a promising future, as it contains considerable reserves 
and the costs of mining them are low. These reserves 
consist of ‘ general’ coals, suitable for local consumption, 
especially in power stations, and for this and domestic use 
in Lancashire, London, and the South of England. Though 
production costs are low, transport costs to coasts and to 
the main home markets are high, so that this sets some 
limit on the speed of future development in this field, but, 
with South Derbyshire and Leicestershire, again with low 
costs, apart from transport, production in this Division is 
expected to increase by 21 per cent. in all. 

But in the West Midlands Division, although the North 
Staffordshire Coalfield is scheduled for development of its 
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valuable gas and coking coals to the extent of a 33 per cent. 
increase, the fall by 20 per cent. in the same period which is 
inevitable in the well-worked Cannock Chase area, with 
increases of 6 per cent. in the South Staffordshire and of 
4 per cent. in the Warwickshire fields, mean that the result 
will be a net increase of only 9 per cent. by 1961—65 in this 
Division. 

It is, however, in the South-Western Division—or, at 
least in the South Wales portion of it—that the most 
spectacular developments are planned. A 106 per cent. 
increase in the relatively extensive anthracite reserves in 
the western part of the South Wales Coalfield is estimated 
and provided for in capital development, with a 31 per cent. 
increase over 1949 in respect of the steam and bituminous 
coals in the central and eastern parts. But with falls of 
61 per cent. in the Forest of Dean and 36 per cent. in the 
Bristol and Somerset Coalfields, the net result is an increase 
of 35 per cent. in the Division by 1961-65 as compared 
with 1949. 

The Kent Coalfield, which is concealed beneath the 
chalk of the Downs and where the coal is therefore very 
deep, has considerable potential for development, and an 
annual increase of 51 per cent. is planned by 1961-65. How 
far other * concealed ’ coalfields will be proved is not at 
present known, but borings will, in due course, give us the 
preliminary information. Perhaps rural Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire will one day see pithead gear installed and the 
present characteristics of these counties to some extent 
altered. 

This possibility brings us to the dire need, not discussed 
specifically in the Plan, that all new coal-mines, at least, 
are designed not to disfigure the landscape with ugly pit- 
head buildings, unsightly heaps of waste, and ill-designed 
colliers’ houses. The new pits should use electricity to 
supply their power and so avoid the palls of smoke that so 
often lie above some of the older mines. If furnaces are 
used, then they should be of such design that all smoke is 
consumed (and that to-day is quite possible). Modern coke 
ovens where the volatiles are saved as valuable by-products 
need not belch forth flame and dirty smoke on the old 
pattern. 

Not only should this be done at the new pits, but all 
modernising schemes applied to the older ones which still 
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have a fair life before them, should include the new designs 
and appliances that can bring this about. And while we 
are on this question of the preservation (and the restoration) 
of rural and urban Britain, a word needs to be said about 
the lag that seems to exist between the extraction of the 
coal from open-cast mines and the promised re-instatement 
of the surface of the land. Too many areas where such 
surface mining has been carried out have been left to the 
weeds and the wind and the weather. Too much top soil 
has been lost while, every year, at our sewage works 
valuable humus-making residues go to waste. A link-up is 
urgently required here, and, indeed, it is hoped that the 
development of deep coal-mining outlined in the Plan will 
obviate, very soon, the necessity of any open-cast opera- 
tions at all. 

As stated earlier, the net percentage increase should 
mean, by 1961-65, about 40 million tons more coal mined 
every year than the present output. It does not look as if 
we shall ever reach again the peak of 1913, with its 287 
million tons of saleable coal, but perhaps 250 million tons 
a year may become possible, in spite of the fact that thinner 
seams (and that means more cost and greater proportion of 
dross to be cleaned from the coal) will have to be worked, 
and, unfortunately, this is where mechanical aids, as at 
present designed, are least effective. It does not appear as 
if we can, in this country, match conditions in the United 
States and other parts of the world where thick, undis- 
turbed seams of coal can be easily and cheaply worked by 
machine with comparative safety. We must mine our 
coal in this country, now, in the hard way. 

The Plan makes the suggestion that one solution to the 
efficient use of low-grade coals, which inevitably have in 
them a high percentage of dross, is to use them at the pit 
heads in the furnaces of large electric power stations. The 
coal can be broken up and used in smoke-consuming 
furnaces designed to deal with large quantities of dross in 
the coal, and in this way, once the electrical supply cables 
and distributing stations are erected, the cost of transport- 
ing the power represented in the coal will be low compared 
with railway freights, while the mines themselves will have 
clean electrical power on the spot for their own use. The 
carbonisation of seams of coal in situ in the ground in order 
to produce gas is not seriously considered as a general 
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method of utilisation, and this attitude is probably sound, 
since such a method, where it can work, must leave 
valuable smokeless fuel still in the ground. But coal not 
worth mining because it is too dirty, in too narrow seams, 
too deep, or too wet might be worth using through the 
method of underground gasification. There are two places 
in Britain where such underground combustion is producing 
gas and the utilisation of this gas is in hand. 

In this connection the Plan does seem to need another 
section of proposals : for more research and application in 
respect of the economical use of coals. So much coal is 
used wastefully, in inefficient space-heating schemes and in 
out-of-date power plant, that there is urgent need for the 
design of heating systems which extract a much higher 
proportion of the available thermal value from the fuel 
used. So much of the heat produced by our coal escapes 
into open chimneys, and not only is there this waste of heat 
and valuable by-products, but conditions productive of fogs 
and palls of smoke overlying our towns are also the result. 

This is a most important aspect of our coal problem. 
Dr A. Parker of the Fuel Research Station at Greenwich, 
has stated that, even without appreciable capital expendi- 
ture, three million tons of coal per annum could be saved 
through the manner of its use. He says that in existing 
hand-fired boilers which themselves consume about 20 
million tons of coal annually simple smoke-abatement 
modifications alone could conserve one million tons. This 
would be achieved through greater skill in firing and by 
the intelligent application of instruments controlling the 
secondary air in the furnaces. 

The consumption of steam and power and of the heat in 
hot gases—much of which is now wasted—and the better 
organisation of the loading of furnaces would result in 
equally important economies in the consumption of solid 
fuel. He maintains that if all our industrial concerns 
installed completely modern fuel-saving appliances and 
paid closer attention to the training of those who use them, 
an over-all saving of 20 million tons of coal, for the same 
steam-raising capacity, ought to become possible every year. 
Not only are these methods of major importance in relation 
to the economical use of our coal reserves, but it means also 
drastic reductiors of the smoke and soot which now pollute 
the atmosphere. 
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There would be no particular point in detailing the 
capital expenditure as allocated to the various fields. 
Obviously, the heaviest investments will be in areas where 
new pits have to be sunk in order to tap the largest reserves, 
e.g. in the development of the anthracite areas in South 
Wales. Heavy capital expenditure will, however, be 
necessary in many other areas, if only to maintain or 
increase slightly present rates of production. The modern- 
ising of the older coal-mines still capable of reaching 
reserves, by way of ‘ horizon’ mining, the exploration of 
other seams, the more radical development of mechanisa- 
tion in coal getting, transport to the pithead, the cleansing 
and grading of the coal, and so forth, will require in many 
instances much capital expenditure. The mines suffering 
from ‘ old age’ (and there are many of them) and which 
are capable of rejuvenation will need this attention. 

The Plan, as far as it visualises the manpower problem, 
is of special interest because, although a rise in output 
against increasingly natural obstacles of nearly 20 per cent. 
by the 1961-65 phase is estimated, the number of mine- 
workers is expected to fall from about 700,000 now to 
618,000 by then—a drop of nearly 12 per cent. How can 
we reconcile this with the present pressure for more miners 
as one of the solutions for to-day’s shortage of coal? The 
answer is that by the 1961-65 phase the new layouts of 
mines, the improved mechanisations all long the line, from 
the coal-face back to the railway siding, and the more 
rational planning of the new pits will call for a reduced 
need of ‘hands.’ 'To-day’s call for more miners is a short- 
term measure so that the fort can be held until the 
‘ rationalisation ’ of the industry has had time to come 
about. Furthermore, the measures now being taken to 
make the industry more ‘ technical’ in character, through 
the intelligent use of machines and the establishment of a 
ladder of promotion open to all workers in the industry, 
running parallel with the schemes for their technical 
training, are expected to recruit for coal-mining a virile, 
efficient generation of young men, skilled in and proud of 
their work, coal-mining ranking with other technical trades 
and recognised as such. In this way the rise in the average 
age of miners and the drift of the youngest and most 
energetic men from the industry will, it is expected, be 
prevented. Not only the pits, but the miners as well, are 
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to be rejuvenated, both in age range and in outlook; the 
development of a new psychological attitude is to be 
attempted. 

The published ‘ Plan for Coal ’ contains, of course, much 
more than this. There is a historical chapter comprising a 
discussion of technical developments (which must, of 
necessity, arise out of historical facts) and a study of the 
regional differences between one coalfield and another from 
the point of view of types of coal, their natural markets, 
and the transport requirements. Then the demand for 
these coals is analysed, whether for internal consump- 
tion or for export. If we can combine a more efficient and 
complete utilisation in this country of all types and grades 
of coal produced, with an export of, let us say, 50 million 
tons of our best coal every year, that would represent a 
contribution to the substantial return to the favourable 
balance of trade prior to 1914. This is an aim well worth 
working for—indeed, it is an essential purpose, at present, 
in our struggle to survive, for as is well known in respon- 
sible circles, only by this favourable balance of overseas 
trade can the rising industrial population of this country 
obtain the food and raw materials by which it is to live, and 
coal is one of the very few raw materials which we ought to 
be in a position to export in effective quantities. 

This fundamental fact should be generally more widely 
realised, and perhaps it is not unfair to them to say that the 
rank-and-file of coal-miners do not fully appreciate it. 
This is not surprising because, in the golden years of the 
exportation of coal, they and their leaders were, perhaps of 
necessity, confined to the narrow fight for better conditions. 
This created its own attitudes which have yet to be 
dissipated and a new and more widely responsible opinion 
substituted for it. Not only is there to be, we hope, a 
marked change in the mechanics of the industry, but 
there must be one in opinion and motives, also, among 
those who are in any way employed in connection with the 
coal-mines. 

The Plan goes on to consider the distribution of demand 
for the various types of coal, the reserves still left in the 
known (or surveyed) coalfields, and also of the ‘ ladders of 
cost’ as estimated for the 1961-65 phase. These cost 
‘ladders ’ (one of which gives an estimated range per ton 
from 34s. to 45s. 11d.) are, of course, ‘ cock-shies,’ since no 
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one can tell what the price levels at this phase will be or 
whether capital can be obtained for development purposes 
at favourable terms, and they do not and cannot provide 
for the surprises which coal measures have always held 
for the mining engineer. Perhaps the ‘ surprises’ in the 
new explorations will be pleasant ones or will at least 
balance out the favourable and unfavourable discoveries 
fairly evenly. 

There is a section which explains how the Plan was 
made, the initial assumptions which had to be postulated 
to get any plan at all, the results worked out on these 
postulates as argued from the known and ascertained 
facts, and a caveat entered that any plan must have a 
flexibility to enable it to be modified in the light of experi- 
ence. The technical appendices summarise the reserves of 
coal as at present known, and this side of the problem has 
been briefly discussed above. It is clear that only greater 
skill in mining and a wider and more radical application of 
our increasing technical knowledge to the getting of coal 
will meet the challenge of the age. The Coal Board has a 
great chance. Will it take it ? Will it succeed ? 

The main lines of this essentially technical approach are 
discussed in another appendix and they refer to the plan- 
ning of optimum units in mines where, for a particular set 
of costs, the best return in quantity and price will be 
forthcoming. In view of the high capital cost of coal- 
getting, mine transport, and coal-cleaning apparatus, it will 
be necessary to introduce, more widely than at present, 
winding of coal on at least two shifts in the twenty-four 
hours instead of one. ‘* Skip winding,’ with coals that can 
stand it, whereby the coal trucks or trams are not wound 
up the colliery shafts, but emptied into winding ‘ skips’ or 
‘ages, will be introduced more frequently, and the layout of 
the colliery, above and below ground, designed to facilitate 
these methods, so that from the coal-face to the trucks in 
the siding the coal will be ‘ handled’ mechanically. The 
layout of the pits will be improved and ‘ horizon mining ’ 
introduced where suitable—this meaning the driving of 
roadways horizontally to cut into the various sloping 
seams, which would be worked to discharge their coal by 
gravity—or at least on conveyors—into filling points on 
these main roadways. These traffic arteries in the mines 
would be strongly constructed as ‘ permanent ’ features, be 
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spacious and well lighted, and permit the use of small 
electric or diesel locomotives. 

Transport as a whole will be thus, and in other ways, 
speeded up, and the use of ‘ spiral chutes,’ almost universal 
on the Continent, at suitable hoists made more common, 
and man-handling reduced to the irreducible minimum 
which is possible in the particular conditions. The im- 
provement and extension in the use of coal-cutting 
machinery, as well as its short- and long-haul conveyance, 
are also part of the Plan, as is the reduction of costs and 
time now resulting from present methods of stowing away 
waste. These schemes, together with improved and some- 
times centralised washeries and coal-cleaning installations, 
ought to enable more coal to be raised in a shorter time, and 
by many fewer people than at present; all this mass of 
intricate machinery being serviced by skilled mechanics 
based upon suitably centralised workshops. 

The relation of coal to the supply of electrical power is, 
of course, very close, and the last technical appendix deals 
in more detail with power. A word was said above about 
the better use of low-grade fuels, and the Plan visualises 
the pithead burning of these fuels in installations designed 
for the purpose. Many of our new electrical power stations 
may therefore be built close to mines where low-grade fuel, 
not suitable for the general market, is abundant. With 
these would be associated, as suitable to the type of coal, 
the necessary coke ovens and coal distillation plant, so that 
all volatiles, smokeless fuel, and the valuable coal-tar 
products are saved to our economy. 

But when all is said and done, the key to all this develop- 
ment lies in manpower and its willing, humane, and sympa- 
thetic employment. Technical education (with enough 
cultural activities associated with it) ought to make the 
climbing of the ladder of promotion and skill possible for 
young miners and attract into an industry, technicalised (if 
such a word can be used) to make it attractive and no 
longer a back-breaking slavery. Then we can hope to 
secure much more of the product of our secondary schools 
in the mining (and even other) areas for this new engineering 
craft, rather than, as many do now, using education as a 
means of escape from the coalfields. It is only this con- 
version of coal-mining into a real engineering job, with 


prospects for the energetic and the able, that can alter the 
present trends. 
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Then, of course, the improvement of housing and social 
conditions for colliers must goon. Miners of all sorts have 
been notoriously neglected in this respect. This seems to 
be a failing of the extractive industries everywhere, and 
without question active measures should continue with 
great vigour in respect of the hygiene of coal-mining, 
especially the fight against the dust-caused pneumoconiosis 
and other lung troubles. Pithead baths, laundries, can- 
teens, welfare schemes, and provisions for leisure generally 
will have to be extended so that, from every angle, life in 
the coalfields can be brought up to the level, at least, of 
that common in our residential suburbs. 

Most of these proposals are of a fairly long-term nature 
and they may apply in varying degrees, in principle at 
least, to most of our heavy industries. Yet coal is basic to 
them all and therefore needs priority of consideration and 
action. The essential need, at the moment, is to convince 
our coal-miners and their leaders that these plans are to be 
put into effect as generously as the country, in view of its 
many other commitments, can afford. We must avoid 
extravagance in living everywhere if we seek to impose 
more discipline and make heavier demands upon some 
sections of the community, and with this understanding 
it should be clearly put, consistently, to the coal-mining 
community that their maximum labours are, for the next 
few years, essential to the success, not only of the Plan, but 
to the recovery of the country as a whole. If we can 
eliminate the old orthodoxy of strife for better conditions 
and substitute a new one of pride in output, pride in a 
technical craft, and pride in conditions of life, then the 
nationalisation of the coal industry can succeed. We are 
not convinced that the miners even now fully realise their 
responsibilities in the nation’s concerns, although we are 
second to none in appreciation of their sacrifices and virtues, 
Furthermore, the growth of such sense of responsibility will 
be the more likely and rapid if all in our society work 
without stint for the common good and avoid, or at least do 
not flaunt, lives of luxurious ease when heavy demands of 
brain and brawn are being made upon the industrious 
sections of our community. The critics will always do 
well to search for beams in their own eyes before they look 
for motes in the eyes of others. 


MICHAEL GARETH LLEWELYN. 
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Art. 5.—CREATION. 


Continuous Creation. By Wilfred Branfield. With an 
introduction by Professor Wood Jones. . Routledge, 1950. 


THE series of broadcasts by Mr Fred Hoyle and the Reith 
Lectures by Professor Young have brought into central 
interest the problem of creation. How have things come 
into existence ? Put in this form, the question is seldom 
asked. When it is asked, most people are content with 
the answer, ‘ By evolution.’ But evolution simply means 
that things have changed very much. In the world of 
life, natural selection accounts for loss and accumulation 
of new features to a limited extent (how far is in dispute), 
but of the origin of such characters no explanation what- 
soever is offered. (Bombarding the vessels called genes, 
which already contain characters, with X-rays or the like 
and producing changes of development, of course offers no 
proof of the origin of characters.) Towards answering the 
question, ‘ How have things come into existence ?’ the 
book named at the head of this article makes some re- 
markable contributions. 

Let us first of all recall the orthodox scientific account 
of creation. The physical universe is composed of atoms. 
How did the atom come into existence ? Limiting our- 
selves to essentials, we may say that there came into being 
what appears to us as the positively charged whirlpool of 
energy called the proton. This attracted what appears to 
us as the negatively charged whirlpool of energy called the 
electron, which circles round the proton, at a distance 
relatively comparable to the orbit of a planet, at a vast 
speed. If the end of a piece of string is glowing and is 
whirled round rapidly, it appears to us as a continuous 
line, and similarly the discontinuous entity just described 
appears to us as Hydrogen. A nucleus of two-proton 
power attracted two electrons, which move round in the 
same way and at the same speed as the one dealt with 
above. This is Helium. A nucleus of three-proton power 
attracted three electrons. This formed the unit of Lithium. 
And so on—another unit of power being added as a nucleus 
and another electron at each step—up Mendeléef’s scale to 
the ninety-eighth so far known. 

Elements have affinities to other elements and can unite 
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with them in certain proportions to form apparently new 
entities. Thus, for example, two units of Hydrogen can 
unite with one of Oxygen to form a molecule of water ; 
one of Nitrogen with three of Hydrogen to form a molecule 
of Ammonia; and so on. 

Atomic entities are so minute that, beyond a point, we 
cannot deal with them as ‘trees’ but only as ‘ forests.’ 
Matter presents itself in the form of vibrations of various 
amplitudes. Out of such vibrations, apparently, developed 
the crystal. In crystallisation there appears a kind of 
growth; although, in appearance, only growth by addition, 
it is, nevertheless, according to a regular and specific 
pattern. 

Then there appeared the colloid condition of matter, in 
which particles slide over each other easily. Colloids 
exhibit phenomena similar to those that we commonly 
associate only with life. 

Then the bacterion came into existence. Bacteria had 
the power to assimilate ‘inorganic’ chemical elements. 
We know that they lived on the Earth in warmth and 
moisture before there was continuous sunshine. They 
derived nitrogen from water and soil rather than from the 
atmosphere. They originated in moist earth and in those 
terrestrial waters that contained nitrogen. Because, com- 
pared with later and higher forms of life, they ‘ got in on 
the ground floor,’ they became well established in conditions 
that suited them and were ready to prey on higher forms 
that were weak enough to permit this. Notice that, true 
to their original habit and habitat, they flourish in darkness 
and that we kill them by exposing them to sunshine. 

The next great synthesis was the epoch-making one of 
protoplasm. This was firm enough in substance not to 
lose its identity in water and plastic enough to respond 
to things around, accepting some for assimilation and 
rejecting others. One type of protoplasmic body developed 
the habit of moving about in search of food and another 
developed the habit of rooting itself and assimilating what 
it could of what was available—this was the differentiation 
of plant and animal. 

Linnezus pointed out that ‘ crustaceous lichens are the 
first foundation of vegetation.’ When rocks emerge from 
the sea, small crustaceous lichens appear on them, sus- 
tained by minute quantities of soil, by imperceptible 
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particles brought by rain or atmosphere. These lichens 
are converted in time by decay into a thin layer of humus, 
so that lichens of a higher type are able to develop roots in 
it. The acids produced by lichens, especially oxalic acid, 
have a powerful effect in disintegrating rock. The excre- 
tion of carbonic acid gas by these plants acidifies the 
moisture which they hold. The rocks become soft and 
friable ; even granite is, in a short space of time, reduced 
to a claylike, granular condition. Mosses are able to 
follow lichens and then herbs and shrubs to follow in 
sequence. 

At the edge of the sea, wet coastal sand is colonised by 
minute alge (i.e. certain primitive plants) whose glutinous 
sheaths bind it in some measure against erosion. Dying, 
they are attacked by bacteria. These and certain fungi 
make an accumulating humus of rich organic remains, 
providing ground suitable for higher land-plants like 
mosses, which further bind the ground and retain its 
moisture until it becomes firm enough to support stronger 
plants.* 

It is of this stage of evolution that Mr Branfield makes 
his first contribution to the elucidation of creation. Nearly 
everything that matters has come from the sun. Light 
from the sun does not travel as heat, it comes through 
space which is cold. Heat is generated when the waves 
are arrested. When they encounter the wide expanses of 
the oceans, this causes evaporation. When they encounter 
earth, a large part of them is absorbed by vegetation. 
When this happens, an electron drops in its orbit in blazing 
hydrogen and, eight and a half minutes later, an electron 
in a complex molecule in a green leaf jumps up just as high 
as the solar electron had leaped down. The leaf-surface of 
vegetation by photo-synthesis manipulates cosmic forces, 
electrical_and radiant among others, and accretes into its 
own structure new materials, building them up into 
specific forms peculiar to the plant. 

Either it is the sunlight that produces in the plant the 
new creation, or it is the plant that produces the new 
creation, making use of what comes to it with the sunlight, 
or both collaborate. It would appear that matter is not 
merely material, that the sun is not, as astronomers like 
Mr Hoyle imply, merely gas. 





* Pledge, ‘ Science since 1500,’ p. 235. 
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It is characteristic of all living matter that it produces 
new living matter to replace itself and that it replaces 
itself from time to time entirely. Chlorophyll (i.e. the 
green substance in plants which is a key substance for all 
higher life), as it produces new chlorophyll, is used up: it 
is transient, ever-changing and re-forming. Though it 
yields the same chemical analysis in the afternoon as in the 
morning, it is not composed of the self-same atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, etc.: these have been replaced. In the 
transformations of matter in living things it is the electrical, 
not the chemical, properties of atoms that are important. 
It is the substances used by us for their light-sensitiveness 
that are found in the growing-point of cereals. In grains, 
spikes in the husks look like conductors of electricity. It 
is of fundamental importance to realise that it is not only 
plants but animals also that completely replace themselves 
physically from time to time. The ox, for example, can 
turn grass in combination with other intakes into the various 
forms of its body and we can transform our foods and other 
intakes into the various forms of our bodies—although how 
we do so is lost in utter unconsciousness—and the whole of 
our bodies are periodically replaced. So it is form that 
controls matter: it is invisible that controls visible. 

Simple animal life breathed out carbonic acid gas. 
Plants absorbed carbonic acid gas and breathed out oxygen. 
Plants are 90 per cent. water. Therefore, when plants 
disintegrated, water was liberated. In view of the vastness 
of plant life, this meant the provision of vast quantities of 
water for the Earth. It takes hundreds of pounds weight 
of water to make a pound of grain. Oxygen is essential to 
the development of life as we know it. As more plants 
produced more oxygen, developments in life took place. 
The long period known in geology as Archzean and Early 
Cambrian was predominantly botanical, pouring oxygen 
into the Earth’s early attenuated atmosphere. Sir James 
Jeans wrote, ‘ It has often been suggested that the oxygen 
of the Earth’s atmosphere may be mainly or entirely 
of vegetable origin.’ * It was a pre-requisite that the 
atmosphere had increased density for the animal organisms 
that lived in Cambrian and later times to come into being. 
In early times there were only cold-blooded animals, 





* ‘The Universe Around Us.’ 
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requiring little oxygen. During millions of years, inverte- 
brates and fishes were the sole inhabitants, of the larger 
kinds, of the Earth. More than half of recorded time had 
passed before animals emerged from the water and tried 
life on land. 

The production of oxygen and water by plants was only 
one of the great contributions of life to the Earth. Mr 
Branfield demonstrates that a very large part of the minerals 
has been produced by plants and animals. It is not merely 
that the vast areas of lime and coal were produced by living 
things. Erasmus Darwin argued that the sea was origin- 
ally fresh and that it was the salt produced by plants and 
animals, washed down into it, that made it salt. The 
fundamental rocks were mainly of algal origin—so vast was 
the fecundity of alge. Iron is almost universal in green 
vegetation: it is this vegetation that, when it died, 
deposited iron in the earth. Copper is a constituent of the 
blood of life-forms that swarmed the seas of the period to 
which the copper deposits belong: copper is the deposit 
of these forms when they died. The waters of the sea hold 
gold in solution. Alge produced gold. Many fungi and 
some plants contain silver. Through such living agencies 
these metals were deposited in the earth. It is curious 
that, just as the transmutation of metals has been verified, 
so also is the growth of metals ! 


Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 
Where the sun’s fruitful beams give metals birth.* 


The original seas were not so deep as now. Con- 
tinental land grew, and the oceans became more circum- 
scribed and deeper. The latter part of the geological 
age known as the Mesozoic witnessed a transformation 
of the Earth. Vast shallow seas disappeared from 
the interiors of the continents and receded from their 
borders: great mountain-chains surged up in billow-like 
crests + and the courses of ocean currents were altered. 
This geographic revolution changed climatic conditions 
in various regions and brought about a new vegeta- 
tion. The plant world was once green and flowerless. As 
flowers were evolved, insects developed and rapidly cross- 
fertilised plants ; to attract them, flowers developed colour, 





* Cowley. 
¢ The Himalaya-Alpine backbone of Asia and Europe, for example. 
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first white, then pink, red, purple, and then royal blue, 
which is said to be the colour most attractive to bees. As 
early as the age known in geology as the Lower Cretaceous, 
new trees appeared, trees which bore conspicuous flowers, 
shed their leaves annually, and yielded fleshy fruits of 
great food-value. By the end of that period, richer trees 
had replaced in many areas the pines and other evergreens. 
The laden tables made it possible for animals to develop, 
eating fruits, nuts, leaves, and grass. 

Processes similar to those we have described have of 
course continued. For example, in Britain, dry, chalky 
uplands accumulate humus from heaths, then shrubs, then 
hazels, and so on, until the oak supervenes ; while marsh- 
land silts up, gives hold for sedges, then grasses, then 
willows, hazels and alders, until again the oak finds root ; 
so the oak becomes normal.* Mr Harold Speed, the artist, 
wrote: ‘ Beauty has survival value. Extinct animals look 
alarmingly ugly. There is more beauty in the world 
to-day than at the beginning of things or even when 
primitive hairy man made his appearance.’ + 

‘If we had never before looked upon the earth,’ wrote 
Richard Jefferies, ‘would it not seem to us a radiant 
vision ?—the hues, the shapes, the life, the songs of birds ! ’ 
If it had been possible to make a film of creation throughout 
the ages and project it in a time within the compass of our 
apprehension, should we not be spellbound ? Should we 
not register that creation has been progressive ? 

It is sober, scientific fact, argues Mr Branfield, that, 
throughout the long vistas of the history of the Earth, 
mysterious powers have been riding on sunbeams to the 
Earth, and rocks, seas, air—lithosphere, hydrosphere, 
atmosphere—have been produced by life, building the 
Earth through labours of the creatures that have dwelt on it. 

In 1887 Professor Judd pointed out that a large number 
of analogies exist between crystals and living things, the 
former having their morphology, physiology, embryology, 
etc., like the latter. ‘ The distinctions between living and 
non-living matter,’ he wrote, ‘are not essential and 
fundamental: cycles of change, exactly similar to those 
occurring in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are equally 
characteristic of the mineral kingdom, though in the latter 





* See Tansley, ‘ Britain’s Green Mantle.’ 
{t ‘ What is the Good of Art ?’ p. 123. 
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they are difficult to follow on account of the extreme 
slowness with which they take place.’ The difference 
between a crystal and a plant, he said, is much the same as 
between a plant and an animal. These views were claimed 
to be confirmed experimentally by Sir Jagadis Bose. 

Scientists in general make no allowance for factors 
present in the phenomena they investigate which do not 
fall within the terms of reference of science. Nevertheless, 
Dr Julian Huxley has said: ‘ The generally accepted view 
is that all life has a mental as well as a material aspect.’ * 
But the philosopher Lord Balfour, went further: ‘ It is 
reasonable to conclude that, since matter cannot make will 
or reason, then will and reason must have made matter.’ 
Schrédinger recently gave a broadcast talk under the title, 
‘Can molecules think ?’ + Long ago, Bacon said, ‘ It is 
certain that all bodies whatsoever have perception’ and a 
writer in ‘The Times Literary Supplement’ for Jan. 5, 
1928, wrote: ‘Some students are doubting if Bacon’s 
‘“* subtle perceptions ’”’ are quite so ridiculous: it may in-* 
deed be wondered whether it was sound to divest so 
completely of mind those particles—electric or other— 
which are supposed to make up the perceptible universe and 
constitute the units of physical science.’ 

Professor Wood Jones some years ago offered the 
master-key : we have only to entertain the hypothesis that 
behind energy can be awareness and purposiveness. To 
adapt the words of Donne : 


‘the atomies of which we grow 
Are souls.’ 


Suppose a centre of consciousness by its very acts of 
consciousness creates vibrations characteristic of them and 
these vibrations go on vibrating until they are stopped. 
Repetition of creative action strengthens vibrations. Weak 
vibrations are inherited recessively, but, if built upon by 
succeeding generations, can be inherited dominantly. To 
a centre of consciousness come vibrations from without. 
It may vibrate in sympathy with them and either assimilate 
them or reject them. The fact which biologists have found 
fatal to the Lamarckian theory is mimicry in nature—the 
fact which Samuel Butler held to prove it. It is unhappily 








* ‘The Listener,’ Dec. 10, 1942. 
+ See also his book, ‘ What is Life ?’ 
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characteristic of too much ‘ scientific ’ reasoning to argue 
that because we cannot believe that a butterfly consciously 
contrives to make itself look exactly like a leaf, therefore 
we are compelled to conclude that it became like the leaf 
through an infinity of changes which took place over a long 
period of time and were all purely accidental and yet each 
one of them was preserved by survival value. What 
constitutes a leaf is certain vibrations ; what constitutes a 
butterfly is certain other vibrations. It is incredible that 
a butterfly may become aware that certain vibrations in its 
neighbourhood, when imitated, protect it, and should then 
vibrate increasingly in harmony with them ? Why should 
not a butterfly repeat what has been done by leaves ? Is it 
incredible that even a plant should vibrate in harmony 
with vibrations found to give protection ? * An organism 
in the sea was able to vibrate part of its skin in the same 
rhythm as light and so developed aneye. Like begets like. 
‘If the eye were not of the nature of the sun,’ wrote 
Goethe, ‘ it could not comprehend the sun.’ The principle 
of sympathetic vibration is the explanation of the kinship 
between nature and human nature without which the latter 
could not understand the former. 

‘From ‘ the power behind the sun ”’ comes the evolu- 
tion of life and mentality, no less than that of the material ’ 
—so wrote Sir Leonard Hill.¢t It is ancient doctrine that 
mind is the principle of creation. In the beginning was the 
logos, in whom was life. By life all things were made and 
without life was not anything made that was made. If we 
look at fire through coloured glass, we see pillars, lintels, 
and crossbeams crumble and fade. If we look at the fire 
without coloured glass, we see the fire filling the spaces 
that were blank before. In relation to the universe we 
are in the case of the persons looking through coloured 
glass. There are forces operating, light and mind for 
example, that are unseen. Vibrations are omnipresent and 
mind is omnipresent. The condition on which two entities 
can co-operate is that they can vibrate in the same rhythms. 
Creation takes place when thus new vibrations and ex- 
periences are acquired. At all levels of being, a wise 
passiveness is required which is willing to vibrate in 





* The reviewer in ‘ The Spectator ’ of Professor Tansley’s book referred to 
above, endorsed ‘ vegetable consciousness’ as ‘ a permissible phrase’: Sept. 
23, 1949. 

t ‘ The Listener,’ Dec. 10, 1942. 
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harmony with vibrations coming to it, but whether 
creation good or bad takes place depends on the receiver 
in adopting or rejecting or adapting new vibrations and 
experience. On the physical level we see 
‘the mystery of the unseen shaping— 
Heat, light, all in one, 
Swelling and shaping.’ * 


So of animal life that neglected genius Allen Upward wrote : 


‘The heat-waves reach the blood, the light-waves break 
through ; others, more subtle, to which we have not yet given 
names, touch invisible, undiscovered entities within.’ + 


At the human level, we can see that ‘ emotions’ can be 
responses to invisible influences whereby the spirit grows. 
Sir Mohammad Iqbal wrote, ‘ The plant growing in space, 
the animal developing a new organ, and a human being 
receiving light from the inner depths of life, are all cases of 
inspiration.’ 

“Some power, which we must accept dogmatically 
because we see a good deal of what it does, uses miscel- 
laneous materials. It shapes them into various forms. It 
sets them willing and working for a time, some for moments, 
some for years, some for centuries. They use up their 
substances and gather more to replace it, until they fail and 
the materials return to the elements. This force makes 
living entities that will act of their own accord, endowed 
with consciousness, purpose, will, pride in efficiency, and 
shame when they act badly.’ {| This, no doubt, is what 
Wordsworth felt when he said that he had a sense of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused in the ocean and in the air 
and in man. We can now see that Shelley was literally 
correct when he wrote of the plastic stress that sweeps 
through the dull, dense world, bursting in its beauty and 
it might from trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s 
light. 

‘ What magnets far away control our actions here ? 
What mystic messages vibrating from the sky ? 
What shuttles throw the woof whose warp is all we know?’§ 


R. F. RAtTrrRay. 





* D. H. Lawrence, ‘ Amores.’ 

+ ‘ The New Word.’ 

t Bernard Shaw. 

§ Allen Upward, ‘ The Divine Mystery.’ 





Art. 6.—THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
¢ August 5, 1901 


HALF a century has passed this year since one of the most 
tragic lives of modern history ended by a most painful 
death. Whatever one may think of Victoria, the wife of 
the German Emperor Frederick III, nobody denies that 
Fate has dealt most cruelly with her. Scion of one of 
the greatest royal houses of Europe, married to the heir of 
a proud and glorious crown, united with her husband in 
high ideals, which they wanted to realise when he ascended 
the throne, she had to wait thirty long years beyond all 
expectation, due to the exceptionally long life of her 
father-in-law, old Emperor William I. And then suddenly 
a deadly, horrible illness struck down her husband in his 
fifty-sixth year, so that he ascended the throne as a broken 
and lost man, to die after only ninety-nine days, without 
having achieved a single one of all the deeds on which both 
their hearts were bent. And after this short interval she 
had to see how the power fell into the hands of a son, who 
had for years troubled her by his unfilial and tactless 
opposition, whose immaturity and unfitness she knew 
better than anybody else, and whose speeches and acts 
filled her with the greatest alarm for the future. As if no 
misery could be spared her, an incurable malady tormented 
her for years and ended her life in her sixty-first year. 
Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain, was not yet 
eighteen years old when, on Jan. 25, 1858, she was married 
at St James’s Palace to Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia. Both her parents, Queen Victoria and _ her 
Consort Prince Albert, were delighted at this match as well 
for personal as for political reasons. The handsome, tall 
prince of 27 was manifestly in love with their daughter and 
a connection with the house of Prussia appealed particu- 
larly to the political sense of Prince Albert, who, himself 
descendant of a small German dynasty, was convinced 
that a unification of Germany was necessary and that 
Prussia had the mission to complete it. The young prince’s 
mother, Augusta, was a friend of Queen Victoria and his 
father William, then Prince of Prussia and heir to his 
childless brother King Frederick William IV, had in the 
stormy year 1848 taken refuge at the London court, where 
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he had come under the influence of Prince Albert, whose 
superior political wisdom he had readily appreciated. 
Both welcomed their son’s connection with the Princess 
Royal, whom her father had educated with special care, 
because he had early recognised her unusual intelligence 
and her eagerness to learn. Whether the King of Prussia 
welcomed the English marriage with the same readiness 
was not quite sure, but not very important. His political 
inclinations changed continually. During the Crimean 
War, only a few years ago, his brother-in-law, Tsar Nicholas, 
used to say of him that he went to bed every night as a 
Russian and rose every morning as an Englishman. But 
at the time of the marriage he was already mentally 
deranged and had made his brother William his deputy, 
to become Prince Regent of Prussia in November 1858. 
Thus there was little doubt that Prince Frederick William 
would soon be Crown Prince of Prussia. 

How did the Prussian people feel about this marriage ? 
The demonstrations in the streets of Berlin at the arrival 
of the English princess were even more enthusiastic than 
such greetings of a princess usually are. As an interpre- 
tation of these demonstrations the word of the old German 
poet Ernst Moritz Arndt can be considered : ‘ Victoria in 
Berlin! May English spirit waft through our minds!’ 
In the same sense popular feeling was interpreted by an 
adverse critic, the conservative Austrian diplomatist 
Count Rechberg; he thought that it expressed the hope 
for a change of system into more liberal ways. At this 
time the Prussian people were embittered by ten years of 
narrow-minded and oppressive reactionary policy, per- 
sonified by the Minister-president von Manteuffel and the 
‘ Kreuz-Zeitung,’ the organ of the Junkers, which was hated 
even by the Prince of Prussia. Unfortunately for Princess 
Victoria one man belonged to the Junker party who 
became more important for her life—and indeed for the 
whole of Prussia—than all the thousands who greeted her 
enthusiastically : Bismarck, then Prussian representative 
at the German Diet in Frankfort. His experiences there 
had taught him the great lesson that ‘the sole reliable, 
lasting ally whom Prussia could secure, if it set about it the 
right way, was the German people.’ But his great goal 
was himself to lead the German people, not to see it being 
led by constitutional ideas after the English pattern. It 
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is this feeling which expresses itself in the sarcasms of his 
well-known letter to General von Gerlach, the head of the 
Berlin camarilla, of April 8, 1856, about the English 
marriage and the ‘stupid admiration of the German 
Michel for Lords and guineas and the Anglomania of 
parliaments, newspapers... and presidents of law-courts.’ * 
From his point of view it must have been an aggravating 
circumstance that the young princess had, under the 
leadership of her adored father, become a convinced 
adherent of those constitutional principles which the 
progressive part of the German public considered the 
special distinction of English politics. 

How strong this feeling was among the Prussian middle 
classes was shown by the overwhelming liberal victory in 
the elections of November 1858. It was at the same time 
a vote of confidence for the Prince Regent who had 
appointed a moderate liberal government. When the Prince 
said in his proclamation to this government that it was 
Prussia’s duty to make ‘ moral conquests’ in Germany, 
Victoria could feel that he adopted the programme which 
she had so often heard from her father’s lips. Surely 
Victoria had no reason to fear that her political ideas 
would cause discord among the royal family. 

But all this was changed when William I—he became 
King in January 1861—turned to a policy which brought 
him into conflict with his liberal ministers, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the great majority of the Prussian people. 
This conflict was caused by the King’s demands for a very 
expensive reorganisation of the army. For many years 
German historians have praised this policy of the king as 
one of the indispensable steeping-stones to Prussia’s and 
Germany’s greatness. But now even Professor Gerhard 
Ritter admits that the conflict was fateful for the German- 
Prussian development.t+ ‘ After having studied in the 
archives,’ he writes, ‘I have no doubt that it was not 
justified by higher demands of Prussia’s raison d’état, but 
that it was the artificial machination of a small military 
clique around the king.’ To fight this conflict through, 
the king needed a man who was full of energy and devoid 
of any scruple. There was only one man available who 
had these qualities, Otto von Bismarck. The day when 





* * Briefe an Leopold von Gerlach,’ p. 292. 
{ ‘ Deutscher Merkur,’ 1950, vol. 7, p. 675. 
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William chose him as his leading minister, Sept. 22, 1862, 
was the day of destiny not only for Prussia and Germany, 
but also for the Crown Princess personally. 

It was inevitable that Frederick William and Victoria 
had to come into conflict with the king’s prime minister. 
Victoria had already lost her best adviser; Prince Albert 
had prematurely died in December 1861. But she adhered 
faithfully to the wisdom she had learned from him, that to 
keep the constitution loyally is not only the monarch’s 
duty, but in his own best interest. Bismarck, however, 
treated the Prussian constitution like a scrap of paper, in- 
fringing every constitutional safeguard which stood in his 
way. When in June 1863 he tried by an unconstitutional 
Royal Order to destroy the freedom of the press, the 
Crown Prince could not help publicly protesting against it. 
His short remarks of June 5 in the Town Hall of Danzig, in 
which he declared that he had nothing to do with this 
Order, made an enormous impression. There can be no 
doubt that they made him immensely popular with the 
Prussian people. How deeply Bismarck’s unconstitutional 
procedure had wounded the public conscience may be 
illustrated by the words of Heinrich von Treitschke,* the 
most enthusiastic prophet of Prussian hegemony. ‘ To the 
question : who rules to-day in Prussia,’ he wrote in a letter, 
‘I can answer in cold blood only: on the part of the 
ministers a frivolity to which a sworn oath weighs no more 
than a feather, on the part of the king an infatuation which 
verges on irresponsibility and allows impudent sophists to 
declare black white.’ Can we wonder that Victoria 
encouraged her husband with all her energy to make clear 
to the Prussian people that he was no accessory to so 
frivolous a policy, which, they both feared, would definitely 
estrange the people from the dynasty and might lead to 
a catastrophe. They were not the only members of the 
royal family who were disturbed by such thoughts. King 
William himself talked, as we know from Bismarck’s own 
reminiscences, of Strafford and Charles I. 

It goes without saying that the king was highly indig- 
nant about his son’s public opposition and rebuked him 
sharply. True, opposition of the heir-apparent to the 
reigning monarch was in the Hohenzollern family almost as 


* Treitschke, ‘ Briefe,’ vol. 2, p. 274. 
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frequent as among the English Hanoverians ; indeed, it 
repeated itself in the next two generations. But it was the 
first time that this contrast was brought before the public, 
and this too at a time when the public was ready to take 
part. On the other hand, contrary to his predecessors, the 
Crown Prince was handicapped by his deep respect and 
love for his father, who had in fact many lovable qualities. 
Thus it is quite understandable that not very much came 
out of this filial opposition, all the more as Bismarck 
directed his sovereign’s steps with superior skill. Bismarck 
was not the man to forgive anybody who ever had dared 
to put obstacles into his way. So, from that day the 
Crown Prince’s fate was sealed as long as Bismarck ruled, 
and that was longer than Frederick William lived. As the 
great statesman had a very unfavourable—and not at all 
just—opinion of the prince’s mental capacities, while he 
thought very highly of Victoria’s intelligence and energy, 
he believed that every action of the prince was the product 
of his wife’s influence, and it was she whom he considered 
as his most dangerous enemy—at least after the Queen 
Augusta herself. He had one weapon against Victoria 
which was lacking against Augusta: she was a foreigner, 
an Englishwoman, who could be suspected of being 
wanting in German and Prussian patriotism. The time 
for using this weapon had not yet come ; before his great 
successes he was much too unpopular to incite public 
opinion against his adversaries. But when he stood before 
the German people as the great and successful statesman, 
the agitation against ‘die Englanderin’ came into full 
swing whenever she dared to cross his way. In the 
meantime he did his best to isolate her and to surround her 
with persons who were his instruments. As Victoria’s 
letters in the weeks after the Danzig incident show, she 
felt this isolation most keenly at this time, and this feeling 
was never allowed to leave her, even in the few months 
when her husband was Emperor. 

It cannot be denied that she all too often laid herself 
open to the reproach of being ‘ eine Englanderin’ by her 
evident predilection for English institutions and fashions. 
But if one knows the narrow prejudices, not of the German 
people, but of the persons and families who formed the 
court society of that time, one can understand her attitude, 
even if one does not approve her sometimes passionate and 
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even tactless way of giving vent to her feelings. She had 
two qualities which aggravated this weakness: she liked 
discussions about every imaginable topic, perhaps because 
she was conscious of her dialectic skill—and she was 
always inclined to take the part of the absent ; in Berlin 
she was enthusiastic about everything English and in 
London about everything German. But it would be an 
error to assume that all the things she advocated, which 
shocked the court society, were specifically English. She 
was one of the first and most effective advocates of higher 
education for women. The feudal gentlemen and ladies of 
the court of Berlin, who did not know better than ‘ die 
Frau gehért ins Haus,’ may have looked at this as some- 
thing revolutionary. But the higher middle classes of 
Berlin received it enthusiastically ; some of their most 
prominent women, like Anna von Helmholtz and Henriette 
Schrader, rallied around her and helped her to execute her 
plans. The Victoria Lyceum, which she founded and 
where eminent professors of Berlin University lectured, 
was in the last decades of the nineteenth century the 
fountain of wisdom for thousands of girls, till at last the 
universities opened their doors to them. 

However all that may be, there is certainly nothing in 
it to justify the suspicion that Victoria lacked in German 
or Prussian’patriotism in political questions. Her letters, 
particularly those to her mother, Queen Victoria, show in 
an unmistakable way that in all the crises of international 
policy she sided decidedly with her adopted country, that 
she energetically refuted the arrogant or lecturing tone 
which some English papers used towards Prussia. But, of 
course, she did not always identify Bismarck’s policy with 
the best interests of Prussia, let alone Germany. A case 
in question is the struggle for Sleswig-Holstein. The 
almost superhuman dexterity and virtuosity with which 
Bismarck, overcoming innumerable powerful obstacles, 
achieved his goal, the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia, 
vill always excite the very highest admiration. But 
Victoria saw how badly he treated Prince Frederick of 
Augustenburg, who was her and her husband’s personal 
friend and whom she considered the legitimate heir to the 
Duchies, as the overwhelming majority of the Sleswig- 
Holsteiners also undoubtedly did. Can one reproach her 
that she did not consider the aggrandisement of Prussia 
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more valuable than the maintenance of law and justice ? 
Indeed, would anything have been changed in the course of 
German history if Sleswig and Holstein had been governed 
by a middle-state duke instead of a Prussian Oberprasi- 
dent ? Perhaps some of its less attractive pages would 
not have been written. 

How unscrupulously Bismarck exploited the feeling 
against ‘ die Englinderin ’ for the purpose of his own policy 
is shown by an episode in the Franco-German war of 1870, 
the dispute about the bombardment of Paris. Bismarck 
insisted on it for political reasons, because he assumed that 
it would accelerate the fall of Paris. Most of the generals, 
however, were convinced that it would be completely 
ineffective, an opinion which is upheld by the best experts 
among historians, like Hans Delbriick. The leader of the 
opposition against Bismarck’s plan was General von 
Blumenthal, the Chief of Staff of the Crown Prince. 
Blumenthal had, like the Crown Prince, an English wife. 
What was easier than to spread the rumour that English 
influences prevented the bombardment of Paris. The 
Crown Prince wrote in his War Diary, ‘ In Berlin it is the 
fashion to slander my wife as the main cause of the post- 
ponement of the bombardment and to assert that she acts 
under the instigation of the Queen of England,’ and 
he names as the leader of this agitation Bismarck’s wife. 
Besides these calumnies let us put the words which General 
Blumenthal wrote down about his first interview with 
Victoria after his return from the war: ‘ Now I can under- 
stand why the Crown Princess has so many enemies and is 
so much envied ; in her naturalness she stands infinitely 
above all others, and nobody can imitate it. Her critics do 
not pardon her naturalness and simplicity.’ * 

An echo of the anger which this episode evoked in 
Bismarck is to be found in his notorious ‘ Immediatbericht ’ 
of September 1888 about the publication of extracts from 
the Crown Prince’s War Diary by Professor Geffcken. 
Even conservative admirers of the Chancellor were shocked 
and indignant when they had to read here: ‘I was not 
allowed by the King to talk with the Crown Prince about 
more intimate questions of our policy, because His Majesty 
was afraid of indiscretions at the English court, imbued 
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with French sympathies.’ That was a calumniation of the 
dead Frederick and his wife which was as cruel as it was 
absurd. Nothing is more certain than the German 
sympathy of Queen Victoria and the German patriotism of 
the letters she got from her daughter during the war. But 
Bismarck’s hate against persons who had dared to oppose 
him never abated. 

It is difficult to decide how far Bismarck himself 
believed in the English influence which Victoria exercised 
or wished to exercise on German policy. When in 1884 
he inaugurated his colonial policy, many German diplo- 
matists were at a loss for an explanation, because it was in 
direct contrast to all his former utterances. Two of them, 
the Ambassador von Schweinitz and Bernhard von 
Biilow,* the later Chancellor, bear witness that Herbert 
Bismarck asserted that his father had been afraid of English 
influence under the prospective reign of Victoria’s husband 
and had considered the colonial policy as an instrument of 
provoking differences with England (‘ kiinstliche Rei- 
bungsflichen ’). But how is this interpretation to har- 
monise with Bismarck’s declaration to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph in 1889 that the only goal and object of his 
policy in the last ten years had been to win England for 
the Triple Alliance.+ True, at the time of this declaration 
Frederick III was already dead and Victoria devoid of any 
influence. And perhaps more important still, there was 
no more danger of a German ‘ Cabinet Gladstone.’ 

This slogan, coined by one of Bismarck’s most ardent 
followers, indicates his main anxiety: he was afraid that 
Victoria would influence her husband to call a liberal 
government when he succeeded to the throne. That 
could happen any day, as old William was in his eighties. 
Nobody could forsee that he would attain an age of more 
than ninety years. For this reason the perspective under 
which we see those years differs widely from that of the 
contemporaries. Victoria felt in fact that the leaders of 
left-wing liberalism were nearest to her own opinion and 
she was sometimes bold enough to show her feeling. She 
thought that these men represented the ideas of the age, 
while the political conceptions of the Chancellor belonged 








* Schweinitz, ‘Briefe,’ p. 193 ; Biilow, ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten,’ vol. 1, p. 429. 
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to a bygone age. This opinion about Bismarck differs not 
so much from that of present German historians, who—in 
order to accentuate his difference from Hitler—call him the 
last of the ‘ cabinet politicians.’ Victoria writes of him as 
early as 1875: ‘ He is medieval altogether and the true 
theories of liberty and modern government are Hebrew to 
him.* 

Bismarck did his best to frustrate in advance any chance 
of a liberal government on Frederick William’s accession 
to the throne. In 1887 he dissolved the Reichstag under 
a demagogic pretext in order to bring about the ‘ Kartell- 
Reichstag,’ which was submissive to him and could be used 
to fetter the new Emperor. Alas, a still stronger enemy 
struck down the Crown Prince and released the Chancellor 
from all anxieties: the terrible illness which became 
apparent only a few weeks after Bismarck’s triumph at the 
elections. At the same time this illness caused the growing 
unpopularity of Victoria in consequence of the bitter 
controversy between the German physicians and the 
British Dr Mackenzie. For a long time she was suspected 
of having forced Mackenzie out of British bias for her 
fellow-countryman upon the German doctors and the 
patient. We know now for certain that this accusation is 
completely untrue, that she had nothing to do with the 
selection of the Scottish specialist in laryngology. The 
only reproach that could be raised against her is that she 
clung to Mackenzie’s diagnosis—that the cancerous char- 
acter of the illness was not proved—even at a time when 
there could be no more reasonable doubt. But is that a 
reproach ? What other wife would have acted differently ? 

These worries and difficulties of Victoria were 
aggravated still more by the hostility and tactlessness of 
her eldest son William, the later Emperor. The relations 
between the prince and his parents had not been good for 
some years. The responsibility rested partly with his 
tutor, Dr Hintzpeter, whom Victoria had appointed on the 
advice of Robert Morier, the English diplomatist, who 
belonged to her most trusted friends. Although she knew 
that Hintzpeter tried to diminish her influence over her 
son, she retained him because she thought he was the only 
one who could teach William to concentrate on his work— 
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which, in fact, he never learnt. Later the differences were 
intensified by the preference given to the young prince 
before his father by his grandparents. Old William, who 
became more reactionary and more militaristic still with 
his advancing years, was charmed by his grandson’s sharp 
military attitude and his apparent inclination towards 
Russia, while he disliked the moroseness into which long, 
enforced inactivity had driven his son. But the worst 
was that Bismarck exploited young William’s opposition 
to his mother for his own political ends. With the help of 
his tactless and rude son Herbert he intentionally widened 
the gap between mother and son. In one of her letters to 
Queen Victoria the widowed Empress reports that Herbert 
Bismarck had said: ‘ The gulf between the Emperor and 
his mother must be so complete that it never can be bridged 
over.’ * During his father’s illness young William could 
hardly wait till his father died and he himself could grasp 
the crown. The moment the Imperial Standard sank at 
half-mast on June 15, 1888, by order of the new Emperor a 
military cordon confined the palace, as if it harboured a 
traitor, who had to be prevented from communicating with 
the outer world. It was a most scandalous procedure ! 
Victoria knew quite well the reason of all the persecu- 
tions directed against herself and her late husband’s 
memory. The ideals to which both had adhered should be 
eradicated. A few weeks after Frederick’s death she 
wrote: ‘Why were we, so to speak, in opposition ? 
Because our patriotism wanted to see the greatness of our 
country connected with the noble sense of right, morality, 
for liberty and culture, for independence of the individual 
for his elevation as man and German, as European and 
citizen of the world. Improvement, progress, ennoblement 
was our motto. We saw these things trampled upon, 
laughed at and decried as “ luxury, impracticable, out of 
date’?! Blood and iron alone had made Germany great 
and united, all national vices are called patriotism.’+ Who 
could to-day, after having seen the development of German 
mentality during the first half of the twentieth century, say 
that Victoria’s protest against the monopoly of the ‘ blood- 
and-iron ’-doctrine was wrong ? Nor must it be supposed 
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that she stood alone in Germany in her own time. The 
Reichstag elections of February 1890, the first after the 
death of Emperor Frederick, defeated Bismarck, smashed 
his ‘ Kartell” and made the ‘ Freisinnige’ (Radical 
Liberal) Party stronger than ever before. 

More striking still is the soundness of Victoria’s political 
judgment illustrated by her gloomy forebodings about her 
son’s rule. In spite of all that she had suffered from the 
hands of Bismarck, she disapproved of the way in which he 
was dismissed by William II. ‘ The system Bismarck was 
intensely corrupt and bad,’ she wrote to her mother ; ‘ this 
however, is not the reason why William wanted the 
change. ... The genius and prestige of Bismarck might 
have still been useful for Germany and for the cause of 
peace, especially with so inexperient and imprudent a 
Sovereign.’ * It was one of the most dramatic incidents 
in her life when the great Chancellor, a few days before his 
fall, paid a visit to the woman against whom he had fought 
so consistently and so recklessly. Their conversation is 
transmitted to posterity in different versions. One of 
them goes back to the late King George V, who at that 
time was in Berlin. Bismarck is said to have asked the 
widowed Empress to use her influence over her son in his 
favour and Victoria to have answered : ‘ [ have no influence 
overmyson. You, Prince Bismarck, have destroyed it ! ’ + 

‘If I had a shadow of influence,’ she wrote to Queen 
Victoria in 1891, ‘1 should implore William to make no 
speeches in public, for they are too terrible.’ { A few 
years later she adds: ‘ All my anger and bitterness (for 
William I have more than just cause) are turned into 
anxiety and concern and pity.’ Her anxieties are most 
clearly and movingly expressed in a letter to her friend 
Henriette Schrader, the wife of a liberal parliamentarian : 


‘The end of the drama has not yet come. The head now 
radiant by good luck is not invulnerable and any day can bring 
a memento (‘ Das gliickumstrahlte Haupt ist nicht gefeit und 
jeder Tag kann ein Memento bringen’). Iam almost compelled 
to foresee it and I tremble, if I think of the dangers which 
surround us. But there is a God for the children—and the 
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thoughtless ones. I can only pray that judgment, calmness, 
discretion and foresight may arrive, and that prudence may not 
be purchased at the price of bitter experience. I am afraid 
monarchy is taxed to the utmost and I tremble at the thought of 
a bad turn.’ 


Fate at least spared her the misery of seeing how her 
forebodings proved true. But it sent her a malady not less 
terrible than that which had struck down her beloved 
husband. Whoever saw her in her last years found no end 
in praising the bravery and patience with which she bore 
intolerable pains. 

‘I shall most likely go to my grave unknown, alien and 
misunderstood,’ the Empress Frederick wrote in 1893 to her 
faithful chamberlain Baron von Reischach.* That was in 
fact her lot. But now the time has come for a historical 
revision. Without glorifying Victoria we can see her as 
she really was with all her gifts and all her human weak- 
nesses : not only one of the most tragic but also one of the 
most valuable and impressive figures in Germany’s modern 
history. 

EricH EYcK. 
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Art. 7—A RECONSIDERATION OF JOHN GIBSON 
LOCKHART. 


As a considerable amount of fresh information has come 
to light in recent years concerning John Gibson Lockhart, 
a former editor of ‘ The Quarterly Review’ and the bio- 
grapher of Sir Walter Scott, the time seems ripe for a recon- 
sideration of him as man and author. Previous accounts 
have concentrated mainly on his biographical works and 
his literary criticism ; the purpose of this article * is rather 
to bring into prominence aspects of him as translator, 
editor, letter-writer, and gossip, and to sum up his per- 
sonality and temperament. 

Like some other Scottish authors, he was a son of the 
manse. His father, the Rev. John Lockhart, was minister 
of Cambusnethan, at that time a village near Wishaw, and 
only some sixteen miles south-east of Glasgow. In the 
manse there Lockhart was born on June 12, 1794. When 
he was two years old his father was transferred to the 
Blackfriars, or the College Kirk, of Glasgow. Between the 
ages of six and twelve the boy attended the Glasgow High 
School, where he proved a clever, if not a very industrious, 
pupil; one, however, who always kept his place as dux 
of his class. He showed no liking for rough sports, but he 
soon revealed an early aptitude for the art of caricature. 
Illness caused his removal from school, and for a time his 
education was conducted by his father, a good classical 
scholar. Then, in 1805 (when under twelve years old), he 
matriculated at Glasgow University, the Old College. 
There, in small, stuffy, and crowded rooms, he attended 
the Latin, Greek, and Logic lectures, frequently relieving 
his studies by drawing caricatures of the professors on the 
pages of text-books. He gained a second prize in the 
Latin class for his knowledge of Roman Antiquities; a 
third in the Greek class for diligence and ability ; and a 
seventh in the Logic class for Reasoning and Taste. In 
addition, he carried off two further prizes in Latin Verse. 
Before he was fifteen he obtained a Snell Exhibition which 
enabled him to proceed to Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he took a First Class in Classics. 





* Based, to some extent, on a lecture delivered to the National Book 
League (Glasgow and District Branch) and to the English Association (Edin- 
burgh Centre). 
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His undergraduate period at Oxford was really the 
starting-point of the expansion of his intellectual attain- 
ments, for it was his absorption in classics and modern 
languages there which laid the foundation of his European 
cultural background and planted the seeds for his many 
and varied translations. He read extensively in French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, linguistic 
studies that soon proved advantageous. His chance came 
in 1817 at the commencement of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
which provided him with a channel for an almost inex- 
haustible output. Before he settled to this work, however, 
William Blackwood financed him to go to Germany in 
order to translate one of Schlegel’s books. He travelled 
through Germany, France, and Holland. The peak of the 
tour was his meeting with Goethe at Weimar, a memorable 
occasion, the lasting impression of which he introduced 
into his ‘ Life of Scott.’ He first saw the great German 
as he was ‘ alighting from a carriage, crammed with plants 
and herbs which he had picked up in the course of his 
morning’s botanising among the hills above Jena.’ Else- 
where Lockhart ‘.escribes the effect which Goethe’s appear: 
ance had on his youthful imagination: ‘ When I first saw 
Goethe, the sublime simplicity of his Homeric beauty—the 
awful pile of forehead—the large deep eyes, with their 
melancholy lightnings—the whole countenance, so radiant 
with divinity . .. presented the finest specimen of humanity 
I had ever beheld.’ Goethe was equally impressed by 
Lockhart, for eight years later (in 1827) when Eckermann 
asked Goethe if he still remembered Lockhart, Goethe 
replied: ‘ Perfectly well! His personal appearance 
makes so decided an impression that one cannot forget 
him.’ * 

Lockhart’s appearance was certainly striking. He had 
a melancholy Spanish head (Scott used to call him ‘a 
Scottish Hidalgo ’) ; he was tall and slight, his complexion 
pale, and his hair as black as the raven’s wing; beneath 
arched eyebrows there were full, dark eyes, a delicately 
chiselled nose, and compressed, though curved, lips. The 
best portrait of him is by Robert Scott Lauder which 
hangs in the saloon of Messrs Blackwood’s premises in 





* ‘Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann,’ Everyman’s Library 
(1930), p. 222. 
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Edinburgh. It depicts a slightly sneering facial expression, 
indicative of Lockhart’s satirical attitude while he was a 
staff contributor to ‘ Blackwood’s.’ His onslaughts, usually 
made under the guise of several pen-names, were directed 
particularly at the Leigh Hunt-Keats circle of poets, or 
‘the Cockney School,’ as they were called; and it was 
from these literary high jinks that there emerged Lock- 
hart’s first important work, ‘ Peter’s Letters to His Kins- 
folk,’ in which, written as by a fictitious Dr Peter Morris, 
Lockhart satirised and pilloried most of his contemporaries, 
with the result that cultured society was scandalised. 
Nevertheless, Scott, for one, enjoyed the fun of the book, 
but not so young Thomas Carlyle, who, writing a growling 
letter to his brother John near the end of 1823, remarked : 
*** Peter’s Letters,’’ a worthless book, will give you some 
idea of the state of literature in Edinburgh at this time ; 
it was in great vogue three years ago, but is now dead as 
mutton.’ The sensation it caused spread beyond the 
confines of Scotland. It supplanted guide-books at inns 
and it became so popular in Leicester that Robert Hall, 
the Baptist minister there, was perturbed and actually 
denounced it from the pulpit. But Lockhart must have 
been consoled to hear from a friend in St Petersburg that 
his literary reputation had reached Russia through ‘ Peter’s 
Letters’: *‘ The good people here think that in that book 
they have an earnest of something to come which will ere 
long extend the fame of the Author and reflect additional 
lustre on old Scotland.’ 

What a variety of material poured forth from Lock- 
hart’s overflowing literary cornucopia during his connection 
with the magazine! Moreover, he composed very rapidly, 
and would dash off in the course of a day thirty-two 
printed columns, or a whole sheet of ‘ Blackwood,’ and, 
indeed, he used to say (it was no idle boast) that he 
could write an entire number of the magazine in one 
week.* 

It was at this stage in his career, then, that Lockhart’s 
language studies bore fruit in what was to be one of his 
literary triumphs: verse translation. He had already 





* What impresses me about the large number of Lockhart manuscripts 
which have passed through my hands is, that despite obvious haste, the hand- 
writing is remarkably legible and almost, but not quite, as neat as that of 
Southey. 
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given much thought to the subject of translation and come 
to the conclusion that ‘the poet who grapples . . . with 
the conceptions of another poet ’ produces, as a translation, 
‘ what is in fact a new poem of his own—little more than 
the key-note borrowed : such are the highest examples of 
rhymed poetical translation in our language.’ Lockhart’s 
own examples appeared in ‘ Blackwood’ at intervals 
throughout some thirty years. One of the earliest was a 
blank-verse translation of the Paolo and Francesca episode 
in Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ Canto V. This is Lockhart’s render- 
ing : 
Dante speaks : 


* Believe me, O! Francesca, I am sad 
To tears when I behold thy spirit’s pain ; 
But tell me, in your season of sweet sighs, 
OQ! when or how did you conceive these flames 
And give your souls up to unlawful love ?’ 


To which Francesca replies : 


‘If thou fain wouldst hear of the first rise 
Of all this guilt, I will speak out to thee 
As one that weeps and tells. We read one day 
Of Launcelot, and how love mastered him ; 
We were alone, suspicious thoughts were none, 
And sundry times our eyes bent down, and cheeks 
Were coloured in our reading. But one point, 
One fatal point, it was which overcame : 
"Twas when we read of the queen’s lovely smile 
When first her true knight kissed her. Then my Paolo. . 
He kiss’d my mouth, all trembling. Sweet that book, 
And he that wrote it.’ 


It was Lockhart’s influence which started a series in 
the magazine called ‘ Horae Germanicae,’ articles on cer- 
tain German writers with fragmentary translations from 
them. In the first article Lockhart referred to Goethe's 
‘Faust’ as ‘ that most untranslateable of all works,’ and 
yet, later, he himself rendered into English not only a part 
of ‘ Faust’ but five other Goethe poems, viz. ‘ Goethe to 
His Roman Love,’ ‘ Anacreon’s Grave,’ ‘The Warning,’ 
‘The Swiss Alp,’ and ‘ North and South.’ In addition to 
introducing readers to such foreign dramatic poets as 
Oehlenschlager, Grillparzer, and Miillner, he translated 
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extracts from Homer’s ‘ Iliad,’ a complete translation of 
which he hoped to accomplish. But the specimens did not 
meet with the reception he anticipated, and the full 
version, therefore, never materialised, although the pas- 
sages printed in ‘ Blackwood’ called forth letters to the 
editor discussing English hexameters and prosody. 

* ** Blackwood’s,”’ thanks to Lockhart, has a Spanish 
touch and tradition,’ wrote W. E. Henley to William 
Blackwood as late as 1898. That Spanish element was 
ushered in by two series of articles, ‘ Horae Hispanicae,’ 
containing Lockhart’s translations of Spanish ballads, 
which were published in book form as ‘ Ancient Spanish 
Ballads’ in 1823. These renderings have all the ballad 
characteristics: life, rapidity, picturesqueness, grace, 
suddenness, quaintness, simplicity, and vigour. As for 
Lockhart’s versification, George Saintsbury, the expert 
prosodist, thought that Lockhart’s chief triumph in pro- 
sody was the extremely beautiful ‘ Wandering Knight's 
Song.’ One critic went so far as to declare that no finer 
ballad exists in the poetry of any nation than Lockhart’s 
version of ‘Count Alarcos,’ and George Croly, the poet 
and preacher, asserted that in the collection Lockhart * has 
given us the best translation of Moorish ballads in the 
language.’ One piece that was particularly admired was 
‘ Zara’s Ear-Rings,’ of which the first lines of the opening 
stanza run trippingly thus : 


*“* My ear-rings ! my ear-rings! they’ve dropt into the well, 


And what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell ’’— 

*T was thus Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albuharez’ 
daughter, 

“The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the cold blue 
water.” ’ 


These lines were parodied amusingly by Scott when, 
making his additions to Abbotsford, he was anxiously 
waiting for certain articles of furniture : 


My marbles! my marbles! O what must now be done ? 
My drawing-room is finish’d off, but marbles there are none. 
My marbles! my marbles! I fancied them so fine, 

The marbles of Lord Elgin were but a joke to mine.’ 


In connection with these ‘ Ballads’ I discovered that 
as late as 1850 Charles Dickens wrote to Lockhart, telling 
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him that his brother-in-law, Henry Burnett, a Manchester 
musician of considerable accomplishments, had composed 
songs from the ballads. ‘ I can answer for his music being 
appropriate to the words, and full of melody,’ Dickens 
remarked. Would Lockhart give his permission for their 
publication ? I traced that Burnett had set music to two 
poems, ‘ Zara’s Earrings’ and ‘ Serenade,’ both contained 
in ‘ Miscellaneous Vocal Music’ by Henry Burnett, pub- 
lished in London by C. Jefferys. Burnett, it may be added, 
married Dickens’s sister, Fanny, and their son was the 
original of Paul Dombey. A further work placed Lockhart 
among the foremost interpreters of Spanish literature in 
this country at that time. In 1822 he produced an edition 
of Motteux’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ * a master- 
piece which, he declared in his Introduction, ‘is the 
property and pride of the whole of the cultivated world 
. .. the wittiest and the most laughable of all books.’ In 
his copious notes he inserted metrical renderings of twenty- 
eight old Spanish ballads which are quoted or alluded 
to by Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Two American 
historians, who specialised in Spanish, George Ticknor and 
W. H. Prescott, were unanimous that this translation, on 
account of Lockhart’s spirited notes and graceful poetic 
versions, was the best. 

‘Ancient Spanish Ballads’ became one of Lockhart’s 
most popular works. The Introduction gives a remarkable 
account of the Cancioneros, or Spanish song-books, and 
the Romanceros, or collections of romances and ballads. 
Then, as the reader proceeds to read through the poems, 
he soon realises that Lockhart’s peculiar triumph as a 
translator here has been in surmounting that most difficult 
task of adhering to the spirit of the originals and at the 
same time transforming them into something like fresh 
creations. Though the ballads are Spanish ‘ to the very 
heart,’ Lockhart has transplanted these exotic flowers 
and made them bloom afresh in our northern climate. 
Curiously enough, Lockhart never went to Spain, although 
in 1847 he had actually arranged to go for some months 
there with his daughter Charlotte and Lady Davy, and 
they had even rubbed up their ‘ Castilian vocables’ for 








* Two illustrated editions appeared in 1874 and 1880 respectively, and a 
further edition, without illustrations, in 1882. 
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the purpose, but his daughter inconsiderately was about 
to be married, and so their Castle in Spain had to make 
way for ‘a house in Berkeley Square and another in Fife.’ 

Meanwhile Lockhart had turned fiction-writer and 
produced four novels. The first, ‘ Valerius,’ is a story in 
the reign of the Roman emperor, Trajan. It was con- 
sidered the most original of many such tales in English 
fiction, but Bulwer Lytton was jealous and furious to find 
that a number of readers thought ‘ Valerius’ a more 
important classical romance than his own ‘ Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ Nevertheless, it is an interesting fact that 
during Lockhart’s lifetime the novel was reprinted at 
Harvard University ‘as a book to instruct the students 
in the manners of the period.’ The second novel, “ Reginald 
Dalton,’ is an engaging tale which depicts Oxford life in 
true and serious vein. ‘ Matthew Wald’ is an unpleasant 
portrait of an insane hero. The fourth novel, * Adam 
Blair,’ is easily Lockhart’s best fictional work. A powerful 
study of passion and sin, it is probably the first psycho- 
logical novel in Scottish, and perhaps in English, fiction, 
preceding by two years another psychological story, James 
Hogg’s ‘ Confessions of a Justified Sinner.’ The reading 
public were told to expect ‘a very elegant and amusing 
romance, not unlikely to become the Scottish ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield.’ But no two books could be more unlike, and, 
indeed, when ‘ Adam Blair’ came out its morality was 
called in question. The Scottish Kirk stood aghast and 
the clergy of other denominations were deeply affected. 
A very pious English bishop was caught in his carriage in 
a flood of tears ; he was reading ‘ Adam Blair.’ Lockhart 
stoutly denied that he had written the novel with an 
immoral intention, but quite the reverse. 

By now he was not only creating romance in words ; he 
himself was living a romance by falling in love with Sir 
Walter Scott’s elder daughter, Sophia. Almost nothing 
has been related hitherto about this love experience in 
Lockhart’s life, and when I was at Abbotsford four or five 
years ago and had the privilege of access to one or two 
unpublished love-letters which passed between the couple, 
I felt I had come upon another fresh side of Lockhart’s 
personality. For the letters from Lockhart seem to me to 
disprove the commonly accepted idea that he was emotion- 
ally a cold person. Here, for example, is the concluding 
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part of a letter * to Sophia, probably written after their 
engagement in 1820. 


‘I feel myself in a strange, a very strange, state at present 
and can scarcely pretend to be quite myself, when I look back 
a few months and compare what I am now with what I was 
then. How is it possible that my heart should not overflow 
with tenderness. My dearest Sophia, you have put great 
trust in me. God grant I may never cost you a minute of 
pain in return for all your kindness. If I can put any faith in 
my knowledge of myself you are sure of always possessing 
whatever happiness my Love can give you. I wish I had other 
things to lay at your feet, but I have no fears for my part—all 


will be very well and we shall be very happy. Most affection- 
ately yours J. G. L.’ 


Happy man and wife they became, and Lockhart 
proved a devoted husband and father, a very different 
individual from the satirist in ‘ Blackwood ’ who had been 
stigmatised as ‘ the Scorpion, who delighteth to sting the 
faces of men.’ Whenever he was away from home he 
would end his letters to Sophia with ‘ Kiss the babes for 
me, and take good care of yourselves,’ or ‘ My love to my 
dear little folks.’ Beneath a cold and reserved exterior, 
therefore, there beat a very tender heart. Even Lady 
Scott, a stickler for social etiquette, approved of her son- 
in-law, though she would have liked him to have had a 
little more style. The bustle and confusion of the Abbots- 
ford household, however, which seemed to stimulate 
Scott’s creative genius were not at all to Lockhart’s liking. 
The constant stream of visitors from far and near, the 
excursions and tours, the fishing and shooting and riding 
and coursing, were all distractions for Lockhart and his 
literary work. His exasperation reached a climax during 
the visit of Maria Edgeworth, the Irish novelist, to Abbots- 
ford in 1823, when he reported to his friend, John Wilson 
(‘ Christopher North’) that ‘ Miss Edgeworth, Sir Adam 
Fergusson, and the Great Unknown are too much for any 
company. Fortunately in the summer months he and 
Sophia had their own residence, Chiefswood, on the Abbots- 
ford estate, where much of Lockhart’s writing was accom- 
plished, except when he was in quarters in Edinburgh. 





* For permission to reproduce this extract and other extracts from the 
Lockhart letters, which are in the National Library of Scotland, I am indebted 
to Major-General Sir Walter Maxwell Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford. 
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It was not, however, until the end of 1825, when Lockhart 
was appointed by John Murray to the editorship of ‘ The 
Quarterly Review’ and came to live in London, that 
there was a definite break from the restless Abbotsford 
atmosphere. Various scruples had circulated concerning 
his capacity to shoulder this undertaking, but Scott had 
no doubt about the matter. Indeed, he told Murray that 
he had never met a man who possessed a greater power of 
using his talents on the shortest notice and on any subject 
than Lockhart. 

Scott’s anticipations were fully justified, for Lockhart 
was not long in asserting himself successfully as editor ; so 
much so, in fact, that he was described as ‘ a constitutional 
monarch in Albemarle Street.’ * Hitherto the journal 
had languished, but, gathering round him a galaxy of such 
numerous and brilliant contributors as Scott, Southey, 
Washington Irving, Sir Francis Palgrave, Lady Eastlake, 
Ruskin, Kinglake, Guizot, and Sir William Herschel, 
Lockhart infused new life into ‘ The Quarterly ’ and made 
it the distinguished periodical which it has been ever since. 

But one of the contributors, John Wilson Croker, a 
sponsor of ‘ The Quarterly ’ from its commencement, and 
who, it is estimated, wrote about two hundred and seventy 
articles for it on all manner of topics, proved a thorn in 
the flesh to both Lockhart and Murray. Even before his 
editorial appointment, Lockhart expressed his exaspera- 
tion with Croker to Murray on Nov. 27, 1825: ‘ I believe 
that Croker’s papers in the “‘ Review’ have (with a few 
exceptions) done the work a great deal more harm than 
good. I cannot express what I feel.’ Nevertheless, 
despite disagreements between them, Lockhart and Croker 
generally maintained amicable enough relations. Late in 
1821, for instance, Lockhart sent Croker a long letter, 
supplying him with the most minute statistics regarding 
the state of former and contemporary Scottish education, 
and when he revised, with entire approval, Croker’s depre- 
ciatory review of Tennyson’s ‘ Poems’ of 1832 he re- 
marked in a letter: ‘ It is wonderful that such folly should 
pass for poetry with anybody!’ But it is only fair to 
record that later, in spite of Croker’s violent opposition 


* Where the premises of ‘The Quarterly Review’ have been situated 
from 1812 to the present day. 
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and threat to withdraw from ‘ The Quarterly,’ Lockhart 
accepted, also with approval, John Sterling’s laudatory 
article on Tennyson’s ‘ Poems’ of 1842. 

There is ample evidence that Lockhart did not spare 
the use of the blue pencil in revising the work of his con- 
tributors, some of whom resented the chopping and 
changing. Southey, in particular, was one of the most 
indignant victims. In a letter to a friend he complained 
that an essay of his had ‘ been much injured, at the 
beginning, at the head, in the middle, and all through.’ 
As for Lockhart’s own ‘ Quarterly’ articles, the variety 
of subjects covered by them gives a measure of his amazing 
versatility. He reviewed biography and memoirs, travel, 
poetry, novels, history, drama, critical and scholarly works, 
political and religious volumes, and any number of mis- 
cellaneous books. When I was tracking down these con- 
tributions I came upon an unexpected discovery, which 
revealed the fact that Lockhart had returned to his old 
love, verse translation. In ‘ The Quarterly’ of January 
1827, he wrote a review of a supposed book entitled 
‘ Translations from the Servian Minstrelsy.’ Consulting 
the British Museum Catalogue and similar reliable book 
lists, I found there was no such publication. I then pro- 
cured Dragutin Subotic’s ‘ Yugoslav Popular Ballads ’ 
(1932), which informed me that a reference to Lockhart’s 
* Quarterly ’ critique had appeared in an article on ‘ The 
Servians and their Songs’ in ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal’ of May 17, 1845. A footnote to that article stated 
that the translator of the ‘ Servian Minstrelsy ’ was none 
other than Lockhart himself. The poetic extracts in 
Lockhart’s review amount to four hundred and fifty-six 
lines, all testifying to his remarkable powers as translator. 

Occasionally in his correspondence Lockhart aired his 
views on famous authors of the day. He was one of the 
earliest appreciators of Wordsworth’s genius. ‘I can 
never but believe him the greatest poet of our time except 
Scott,’ he wrote. Dickens, again, was sharply rebuked 
by him for his ‘ Oliver Twist.’ At that time Lockhart 
thought that juvenile delinquents were being encouraged in 
their misdeeds by reading about murderers and thieves, 
just as to-day some people blame certain crime films for 
the number of young offenders who appear in the law 
courts. This state of affairs had been brought home to 
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him when he attended the trial of an insane youth, Edward 
Oxford, who had attempted to take Queen Victoria's life. 
Accordingly, he warned his son, Walter Scott Lockhart : 
‘ Youths have been led to crime by reading such books as 
Eugene Aram, Jack Shepherd, Oliver Twist and so on, 
and I think if the authors were to have a whipping at the 
cart’s tail it would be no more than their deserts. So stick 
to Herodotus and Horace and avoid bad books.’ 

When Martin Tupper, the author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’ suggested to Lockhart that he might review 
Longfellow’s ‘Poems’ for ‘The Quarterly,’ Lockhart 
promptly turned down the idea, for, as he wrote to Tupper, 
the American poet was ‘ merely a cleverish imitator of the 
popular versification of the day. . .. I have always had 
a special contempt for Longfellow.’ He had as great a 
dislike for Thackeray, both as man and writer, informing 
a correspondent that * Pendennis is so very dull I shall not 
send it, a perfect failure I think this book will prove,’ and 
‘Thackeray is a rude vulgar person, quite destroyed by 
success of late.” On the other hand, when late in life he 
associated with Browning in Rome, he is reported as 
saying: ‘I like Browning, he isn’t at all like a damned 
literary man.’ He was generous in his praise of Crabbe’s 
poetry, and as for Charlotte Bronté, she was worth ‘ fifty 
Trollopes and Martineaus rolled into one counterpane, 
with fifty Dickenses and Bulwers to keep them company ; 
but rather a brazen Miss.’ 

Scott rightly declared that Lockhart was ‘a most 
accomplished gossip,’ and there is no doubt that this 
addiction to gossip increased when he began to frequent 
the social and literary London circles. And it was not 
always the literary lions that were the subjects of his 
tittle-tattle ; he found endless diversion in gossiping about 
the fashionable world. While sojourning at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for instance, he sent his wife these comments on 
the English visitors there. ‘ Here are old habitués, Generals 
and Colonels, Lady Marys, dowager and spinster, with 
labelled bottles of yesterday’s Rhine wine—so free and 
easy all, and delighted to have got rid of that stiff England. 
There was a ball one night and how they did flirt and 
waltz and gallop with the bearded blackguards in blue and 
green uniforms, who in plain clothes next morning seemed 
not worthy to be the shoe strings of their footmen.’ Again, 
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he wrote from London to Scott’s elder son, Walter: ‘ Lady 
Stepney is in great distress, for she dedicated her new 
Novel to the Duke of Wellington as “‘ the Hero of England,” 
but behold the printer blundered and on the issue of the 
book all the world saw “the Nero of England’’!’ Then 
there is the tit-bit he sent to his daughter Charlotte in 
1840. ‘ Victoria and Albert as usual enlivened our Park 
[Regent’s Park] yesterday—he bowing and smiling—she 
glum and cross looking—also as usual.’ 

Light verse was a genre in which Lockhart excelled, 
and he would sometimes throw off rhyming letters in 
humorous fashion. Here are lines he sent to be passed on 
to his friend, William Stewart Rose, from whom he wanted 
a contribution for a scrap album. 


* Dear Mr Rose 
I can’t suppose 
You'll frown on my petition. 
The tiniest doze 
Of verse or prose 
Will satiate my ambition. 


But if you be 
In topping glee 

(As I could wish you ever), 
Throw off for me 
Some jeu d’esprit, 

The cleverest of the clever. 


The book I’ve got, 
As yet no blot 
Upon its virgin pages, 
May shew perhaps 
Ere long the scraps 
Of many bards and sages. 


But grant who may 
The boons I pray, 
A blight’s on all my posies 
If luckless scorn 
Shall plant with thorn 
The spot I’ve marked for Rose's.’ 


Among the friendships Lockhart formed in London 
one of the most intimate was that with Thomas Carlyle. 
Some years before they first met in 1831 they had 
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exchanged views on each other’s works. Carlyle’s curt dis- 
missal of ‘ Peter’s Letters’ has been mentioned. In 1824 
Lockhart reviewed Carlyle’s first large work, his anony- 
mous translation of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ It was 
issued in June 1824, and during that same month it was 
the subject of a long and prominent article by Lockhart 
in ‘ Blackwood.’ Surely the young Carlyle was pleased to 
read that ‘Goethe has, for once, no reason to complain of 
his translator. The version is executed . .. with perfect 
fidelity ; and, on the whole, in an easy and even graceful 
style. ... The translator is, we understand, a young 
gentleman of this city [Edinburgh], who now for the first 
time appears before the public. . . . He has evidently a 
perfect knowledge of German ; he already writes English 
much better than is at all common even at this time.’ As 
the review was the most laudatory and just of all the 
contemporary criticisms of ‘ Meister,’ it can be safely 
claimed that Lockhart was the very first critic to realise 
Carlyle’s merits. Sometimes in letters to the Sage of 
Chelsea he would playfully address him as ‘ Father Sauer- 
teig ’ (sour dough), and invite him to come and have dinner. 
His affection was not only reciprocated by Carlyle’s 
hospitality, but, after the death of Jane Welsh Carlyle’s 
mother, Carlyle showed how complete was his confidence 
in his friend’s sympathy by writing to him during the 
bereavement. Lockhart’s reply of condolence contained 
the last three verses of his well-known poem, ‘ When 
youthful faith has fled.’ This, Lockhart’s one extant 
personal lyric, perhaps the best original verse he ever 
wrote, had commemorated his wife’s death in 1837. 
According to Froude, these verses were ‘ often on Carlyle’s 
lips to the end of his own life.’ 

So much has been said and written about Lockhart’s 
biographies—his ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ his competent brief 
‘ Life of Burns,’ and, above all, his ‘ Life of Scott ’—that 
it is needless to discuss here their relative merits, just as 
it is impossible to throw any fresh light on them. Suffice 
it to say that the ‘ Scott,’ as a work of art, remains un- 
challenged, a far-shining beacon, celebrating worthily a 
very great man and a supreme genius, and, moreover, 
comprehending all his living features in such a masterly 
fashion that the final impression is one of perennial appeal. 
It has, with truth, been acknowledged to be one of the 
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two best biographies in our literature, Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
of course, being the other. At the same time, as the 
Centenary Edition of ‘ Scott’s Letters’ revealed, Lock- 
hart’s work is too often inaccurate. Many of the Scott 
letters in it are manipulated, episodes are dramatised, and 
sometimes imagination takes the place of fact. 

A final sidelight on Lockhart concerns his personality 
and temperament. It is curious how certain of his char- 
acteristics were reincarnated in a later Scots author, 
Andrew Lang, a comparison which, to my knowledge, has 
not been recorded. Both of them were reserved, sensitive, 
somewhat aloof; supercilious, prejudiced, sarcastic, and 
witty. They could hold their own with any literary jester. 
Their versatile powers projected tentacles over the same 
fields of literature, except that Lockhart never dealt at 
such length as Lang with history, nor did he explore, like 
Lang, mythology and folklore. They both shone supreme 
as translators and as writers of light verse, and both 
interested themselves in Homer and Homeric Criticism. 

Those who could penetrate behind Lockhart’s strange 
exterior found him congenial and even kindly, and as 
such he appeared to Scott, Carlyle, James Hogg, John 
Wilson (‘Christopher North’), Tom Moore, and John 
Sterling. When Scott analysed his character, he focused 
on him the same sure and steady eye which he brought 
to bear in creating one of his own immortal fiction char- 
acters. While recognising and appreciating Lockhart’s 
salient qualities, he also perceived, and deplored, those 
defects (such as his satirical bent and his indulgence in 
gossip), which perhaps in the long run throw into bolder 
relief the shining facets that adorn Lockhart’s intellectual 
endowment. 

But there were others who could never reach to the 
core of Lockhart. He struck Emerson as ‘a poor, cold, 
inferior person,’ and Robert Chambers, the Edinburgh 
author and publisher, thought he was ‘ perhaps the least 
amiable man of letters I ever knew.’ Herman Melville, 
the author of ‘ Moby Dick,’ met him at a London dinner 
and saw him ‘in a prodigious white cravat. He stalked 
about like a half-galvanised ghost and gave me the tips of 
two fingers when introduced to me.... I refrained 
from playing the snob to him like the rest, and the conse- 
quence was he grinned at me his ghastly smiles.’ 
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I may say that I have lived with Lockhart, in his 
writings and in his letters, for a number of years now, and 
his complex character has always fascinated me, but I 
cannot arrive at a definite conclusion about it. There is 
a something inscrutable and mysterious which defies 
analysis. In his day, as has been shown, he had played 
many parts; and now had come the last part, the final 
scene, which is one of true pathos. By the ’fifties his 
writing days were practically over. For some time his 
readers had been complaining that there were no more 
‘Adam Blairs,’ no more Spanish or other ‘ Ballads’ from 
his pen, and they voiced their complaint in the couplet : 


6 66 


Why slumbers Lockhart ? ’’ once was asked in vain ; 
‘** Why slumbers Lockhart ? ’’—now is asked again.’ 


His last years were lonely and sad. Nearly all those 
he most loved had passed away—Sir Walter Scott, Lady 
Scott, his own wife Sophia, Scott’s other three children, 
his own son John Hugh (the Johnnie for whom Scott 
wrote the ‘ Tales of a Grandfather’), and his other son, 
Walter Scott Lockhart. Only his married daughter, 
Charlotte (become Mrs Hope Scott), remained. 


To seek recuperation from a serious illness and dis- 
traction from grief, in 1853 he betook himself to Rome.* 
There he turned once more to the study of Dante under 
the direction of Dr Lucentini, a Dante scholar, who 
thought him a specially brilliant pupil. Every day they 
had heated discussions over the text, and sometimes the 
invalid, in the midst of pain, would break out into strong 
language and then apologise next day by the amende : 
‘ Do forgive me, Lucentini, I was so poorly and was suffer- 
ing so much yesterday.’ When Dickens, who was in Rome 
on holiday, called on Lockhart, he found him ‘ fearfully 
weak and broken, yet hopeful of himself too.’ But the 
most impressive picture of Lockhart in Rome is that given 
in late life by Anne Thackeray Ritchie,+ who recalled that 
she was only sixteen at the time. It is like the pen- 
portrait of a tragic actor in his last days. ‘It was one 
early afternoon in the Piazza at Rome,’ she recorded. 





* From Chelsea, on July 27, 1853, Carlyle wrote to his wife: ‘ Poor 
Lockhart is away, or going, to Italy; broken in health and heart.’ 

+ Thackeray’s daughter. Mrs Sartoris was Adelaide Kemble, the vocalist 
and sister of Fanny Kemble, the actress. 
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‘Mrs Sartoris came out of some doorway near which her 
carriage was waiting, . . . and the sick man was sitting 
inside propped up with pillows. . . . He looked very ill, 
very noble, like a solemn brooding Eagle, silent and 
mysterious. He was wrapped in a cloak and wore some 
soft travelling cap. I only saw his profile, and the pale, 
clear-cut features. I stood looking up with a thrill, for 
the incident, trifling as it was, impressed me. The sick 
man, the great Campagna waiting for him, the good and 
loving company, the glorious warmth of land and sky, I 
shall never forget.’ His health deteriorated and he longed 
to return home. Eventually he reached Abbotsford, and 
there, after lingering for a time, the inscrutable and 
mysterious Lockhart passed into the eternal mystery. 
Three years hence the centenary of that passing will 
be commemorated. How will Lockhart’s reputation be 
revalued and in what light will his personality be viewed ? 
Whatever judgment may be passed on him, he will surely 
be remembered as a man of letters whose permanent niche 
in English literature cannot be effaced, a writer to whom 
it should be felt a privileged and proud duty to give 


unstinted homage. 


W. M. PARKER. 





( 383 ) 
Art. 8—THE SHIELD OF THE LAW. 


THE Criminal Justice Act, 1948, has not been in operation 
long enough for one to judge its effect in damming the 
stream of crime which has caused so much alarm in recent 
years. The descent is easy—it is the upward trend which 
is much harder and slower ; and it would be rash to express 
any opinion until we have longer evidence of its working. 
But at this stage it may be profitable to look back and 
review a tendency that has slowly but surely been leavening 
out criminal administration over a considerable period of 
time. The Criminal Justice Act, 1948, had for its main 
object a further attempt to mitigate the law in respect of 
the trial, conviction, and punishment of offenders, and the 
extension of the doctrine of probation and of conditional or 
unconditional discharge on conviction. Penal servitude, 
hard labour, whipping have been abolished ; so far as is 
possible the young person under twenty-one is shielded 
against a sentence of imprisonment; a new form of 
restraint, ‘ corrective training,’ which is a cross between 


Borstal and gaol, has been introduced, and in a wide range 
of circumstances the sentencing authorities are invited to 


keep young offenders out of prison. 

The further restrictions on the imprisonment of young 
offenders imposed by the Criminal Justice Act, 1948, 
deserve to be looked at in some detail. They indicate in 
some cases a direct prohibition and in others make it a 
condition that before imprisonment is imposed the court 
must record its reasons for directing imprisonment rather 
than some other form of punishment. A Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction may not impose imprisonment upon any 
person under the age of seventeen, nor a Court of Assize or 
Quarter Sessions upon any one under the age of fifteen. 
There is a special consideration which is made applicable 
to all persons under the age of twenty-one. No court can 
impose imprisonment upon a person under that age unless 
it has obtained and considered information about him and 
is of the opinion that no other method of dealing with him 
is appropriate. Courts of Quarter Sessions and of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction must take particular care in such cases. 
In giving the sentence they must state the reason for 
imposing imprisonment, and Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion must enter the reason in the warrant of commitment 

2c 2 
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and in the court register. The fact that a reason must be 
stated in writing means that the justices will not act 
hastily or without exhausting the other alternatives. The 
Act goes further, and envisages the setting up of ‘ detention 
centres ’ to which persons between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one may be sent. Such detention centres are not 
places of ‘imprisonment.’ As these detention centres have 
not so far been organised, nothing can be said yet about 
the extent to which they will put a further restriction on 
the imprisonment of young offenders. 

Many of the principles governing our criminal law are 
old and time-honoured, but their development into hard- 
and-fast rules has been a process of modern growth. The 
policy of tempering the law to the evil-doer has been going 
on for more than a hundred years in England and is in 
many respects admirable, even if it sometimes yields to the 
sentimentalist who saves up all his tears for the criminal 
and is dry eyed for the victim. The real feature of English 
law and custom which commands the surprise and admira- 
tion of the world is not the treatment of the criminal once 
he has been found out and convicted. It goes much further 
than that: it sets up a tower of defence for everyone, high 
or low, who is charged with a crime in England; even 
crime itself must bow down in admiration of the system, 
and by a reflex process our criminals come to have a respect 
for the very whip that beats them. The average man who 
has had a fair trial does not whine or revolt under punish- 
ment. If this were not true our depleted prison staffs 
would never have been able to control the swollen popula- 
tion who in the last few years have been packed three deep 
in the cells of our prisons and bridewells : prison break-outs 
would have been widespread and successful ; instead of an 
odd prisoner escaping the inhabitants would have walked 
out en masse. 

Every layman knows and thinks he understands the 
maxim ‘ a man is innocent until he is found guilty.’ Few, 
however, know the methods and processes of law by which 
this thing has been developed. It is one of the most 
amazing features of the British Constitution and the 
British way of life. It is almost unbelievable that it should 
thrive in all its plentitude and should be preserved with 
the utmost jealousy wherever there is an organisation 
operating as a court under the British egis. In time of 
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stress and public danger it has again and again been 
attacked and sometimes put in abeyance for a_ period. 
But we do not like to put the Habeas Corpus Act or any 
other of our privileges in pawn even when the enemy is at 
the gate ; we are always uneasy until it has been redeemed 
and are prepared to pay an extravagant figure to get it out 
of pledge again. It may be of interest to recapituate and 
to examine some of the features which go to make English 
law into this strong tower of defence. Such a study will 
constitute an exercise in fair play and impartiality that has 
no counterpart in any other system of law, no answering 
echo in any other theory of government and administration. 

To begin with the first contact of a suspect with the 
law, namely the police, the English mind abhors a confes- 
sion as nature abhors a vacuum, and extraordinary steps 
are taken to protect a suspect against being rushed into 
any statement or confession unless he thoroughly under- 
stands the consequences of what he is doing. The 
commonest form of evidence against a prisoner is that of 
his own statement made to the police, but if a man on 
arrest or threat of arrest makes no statement, that is not 
to be taken against him. It cannot be tendered against 
him by the prosecution as evidence of his guilt. Again, 
any statement made by the accused must be free and 
voluntary—if it is induced by any threat or promise made 
by a person in authority it is not free and voluntary and 
will be discarded. It may be said that this attitude of the 
prosecution to the accused is all very well as the expression 
of a pious opinion, but is it really observed and what 
happens to a man when he is interviewed by a police officer, 
either before or after he has been charged with an offence ? 
The answer to this is that the principle so far as confessions 
and statements are concerned is most rigidly enforced by 
the Courts and the most humble prisoner is protected if the 
suspicion is created that the principle has been violated in 
any way. So great importance has been attached to it 
that a set of rules embodying the principle were issued by 
His Majesty’s Judges in 1912 for the guidance and control 
of the police : these rules have become part of the common 
law in as much as they have been approved by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal in cases which have actually been adjudi- 
cated on by that court. The police recruit receives a rigid 
grounding in the necessity for the observance of these 
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rules—if he cannot bring home the guilt of a prisoner 
without a breach of them, then he is a failure, and if the 
case is taken to appeal either by way of Quarter Sessions, 
the Divisional Court on a case stated, or the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, the violation of one of these rules will 
frequently, if not always, result in the quashing of the 
conviction and the contempt of the prosecution. It will 
be worth while to have before us a statement of these rules 
in summary, remembering that they are not mere vain 
opinions but are rigidly and scrupulously observed. 

When a police officer is endeavouring to discover the 
perpetrator of a crime he may put what questions he pleases 
to what persons he chooses and the answers may be given 
in evidence, provided it is clear that they were made 
voluntarily without fear or hope of favour or affection 
(held out as a star or bait). Once a police officer has 
made up his mind to charge a person he must first caution 
him before any questions or any further questions, as 
the case may be. Any person who is in actual custody 
should not be questioned without the usual caution 
being administered. If a prisoner wishes to make a 
voluntary statement the usual caution should be admini- 
stered—he is no longer told that the statement is liable 
to be used in evidence ‘ against him,’ but simply that 
it is liable to be used ‘ in evidence.’ When a prisoner who 
has been charged volunteers, as is frequently the case, to 
make a written. statement, how is the statement taken from 
him ? Ist elicited from him as the result of questioning 
him? May the police put leading questions to him, may 
they cross-examine him as he goes on, and is the written 
statement, which may be produced in court as evidence, a 
summary of what is arrived at as the result of such an 
inquisition ? Far from it. Once a man embarks upon a 
written statement he is not to be questioned, much less 
cross-examined. The only exception to this is that he may 
be questioned in order to remove an ambiguity in what he 
has already said. For instance, if he has mentioned an 
hour without saying whether it was morning or evening, or 
has given a day of week and day of month which do not 
agree, or has not made it clear to what individual or to 
what place he intended to refer in some part of his state- 
ment, he may be questioned sufficiently to clear up the 
point. Any statement made in accordance with these 
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rules should whenever possible be taken down in writing 
and signed on each page by the person making it after it 
has been read to him and he has made any corrections he 
may wish. Occasionally, particularly in case of larceny, 
murder, and serious assault, where a prisoner’s statement 
may naturally cover his actions, conversations, and move- 
ments in great detail over a long period of time, the state- 
may be lengthy and take a number of hours. The prisoner 
is to be allowed to take his own time, but on the other hand 
is not to be forced to spend an unconscionable time over it. 
A statement such as this made in accordance with the rules 
may be admitted in evidence, and many a man has been 
hung on the strength of it, in legal phraseology ‘ without 
more,’ but by all the traditions of the British Courts it 
will be excluded unless the rules have been observed; if 
it should have been admitted without the observance of 
the rules a higher court will regard the trial as tainted, 
and if there was not sufficient evidence to convict with- 
out the help of the statement, the conviction will be 
quashed. 

Let the public make no mistake—these rules are 
observed. Again and again the police have been attacked 
over them in the course of appeals, but with the exception 
of some negligible cases they have stood vindicated against 
the charge. From time to time there have been public 
inquiries presided over by judges or counsel of the highest 
level of impartiality regarding the methods of the police in 
dealing with evidence of this kind, but nothing substantially 
wrong has ever been shown against them. So widespread 
has the feeling of confidence become among the criminal 
classes that the defence of ‘ I was knocked about by the 
police,’ ‘ I was forced or cajoled into confessing I had done 
it’ is rarely put forward even by the most ignorant or most 
desperate of prisoners and every barrister knows that it 
finds little favour with a jury. It is a last hope that very 
rarely comes off. 

When a prisoner is committed from a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction to Quarter Sessions or to Assizes he must be 
given the usual caution by the presiding magistrate and 
invited to make a statement if he so desires. If he elects 
to make a statement it may be tendered to the jury as 
evidence in the higher court. Here again an extraordinary 
protection is accorded to the accused. The charge has 
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been read and explained to him—he has been told that he is 
free to make a statement or not according to his own 
choice—he is not in any way threatened or cajoled or given 
to understand that it will be better or worse for him if he 
makes a statement. If he is a foreigner and does not 
understand English all this will be repeated to him in his 
own tongue; or should he be deaf and dumb, a skilled 
interpreter will be placed at his disposal. One would think 
that the matter was then watertight and that any state- 
ment made must go to the jury. Butno; the statement 
may still contain a flaw. If the prisoner in the course of 
such a statement freely and voluntarily given says some- 
thing from which the jury might gather that he has once 
been guilty of some criminal offence or has been in gaol, 
then, when the prisoner comes before a jury, that statement 
will be withheld and will not be read by the prosecution in 
opening the case. The writer remembers an incident at 
the Old Bailey when such a statement was inadvertently 
disclosed by counsel for the prosecution—the presiding 
judge immediately excluded the statement and a fresh 
jury had to be empanelled. Whether or not out of admira- 
tion for the generosity of the Crown, the prisoner in this 
particular trial elected to plead guilty when arraigned 
before the second jury, but, be that as it may, the example 
is a good instance of the limits to which the sense of British 
justice will go in preventing a prisoner from convicting 
himself. Perhaps it is also a good instance of how profit- 
able in the long run to the prosecution this scrupulous 
fairness may be. The question of the bearing of evidence 
of past bad character upon proof in a criminal trial will be 
dealt with more fully later. 

Sufficient has now been said about the initial protection 
given to a prisoner against the risk of incriminating himself 
by rash statements made to his prosecutors. This is one 
of the particulars in which English criminal law parts 
company with continental law, even that of countries which 
are not behind the Iron Curtain, and by the very law of 
contrasts one feels certain that it will be kept alive and 
may even be amplified if that were possible. The next 
stage is to look at the evidence which may be tendered 
against a prisoner in court and to examine more particu- 
larly the reservations and qualifications governing the 
important concession made by the Criminal Evidence Act, 
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1898, which allows a prisoner to give evidence on his own 
behalf. On the principle—now, it is true, wearing rather 
thin—that husband and wife are one flesh, one spouse 
cannot give evidence against another, but may always give 
evidence for the defence. The principle that husband and 
wife are not competent witnesses against one another has 
been modified to the extent that a wife may give evidence 
against a husband in cases where the husband is charged 
with assaulting the wife and in cases where cruelty to 
children is involved. In charges of bigamy and in a few 
other offences the principle has also been modified, but in 
no case is the husband or wife a compellable witness. He 
or she cannot be subpoenaed to court and questioned willy 
nilly; again, no evidence may be given to reveal a 
confidential communication between husband and wife for 
which one or other claims privilege; and lastly, so long as 
the matrimonal relationship exists and husband and wife 
are living together, the husband cannot be charged with 
larceny from the wife or vice versa. These are all tacit 
admissions of the principle that the relationship of husband 
and wife is still fundamental to society and so valuable to 
the working of the community that it is untouched by the 
ordinary laws of criminal evidence. Better that a husband 
should escape the consequences of disobedience to the law 
than that his guilt should be made manifest by the testi- 
mony of his wife. 

In criminal cases the evidence of an accomplice is 
always received with suspicion and it is the duty of the judge 
to warn the jury that it is dangerous to convict on such 
evidence alone without corroboration. If the judge fails 
to give this warning the verdict of the jury will be quashed 
on appeal. In sexual cases, such as rape and indecent 
assault, a jury may convict on the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of the prosecutrix, but as a matter of practice, 
corrobation is almost invariably required and the jury is so 
warned. It is recognised that, human nature being what 
it is, a man who cannot disprove the existence of oppor- 
tunity may be placed in an extraordinarily difficult position 
if a woman by her own unsupported testimony should 
always have the power of convicting him of one of the most 
serious of all charges. We all know the story of the lawyer 
who refused to travel first class in a train because the only 
first-class compartment was occupied by a solitary female : 
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he was not prepared to rely upon the jury being a stickler 
for corroboration. 

The Criminal Evidence Act of 1898 introduced what has 
proved to be one of the most drastic changes in the proce- 
dure governing the trial of prisoners. Just as there was a 
time when the evidence of plaintiff and defendant could not 
be heard in a civil suit—the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
under which neither the widow nor Mr Pickwick had the 
right to be called, affords a good example—so until only 
fifty years ago a prisoner was not allowed to be sworn and 
to give evidence on his own behalf. He was not a ‘ compe- 
tent’ witness. Under the Act known as Stead’s Act, passed 
in the eighties of the last century, which dealt with offences 
against females, the right of the prisoner to give evidence 
was first conceded, but this was confined to a very limited 
range of charges. It was not until the Criminal Evidence 
Act of 1898 that it became open to a prisoner to give 
evidence in all types of charges. He may leave the dock 
and give evidence on oath from the witness box, thereby 
subjecting himself, of course, to the liability to cross- 
examination by the prosecution. He may, on the other 
hand, make a statement from the dock not under oath, in 
which case there will be no cross-examination, but a jury 
will know what weight to attach to such a testimony. If 
the prisoner elects not to give evidence, the prosecution 
have no right to comment upon his refusal though the 
judge has, and the jury again may draw its own conclusions. 
Legal opinion is to this day divided into two camps as to 
whether this right to give evidence has increased or reduced 
the prisoner’s chances of acquittal in the general run of 
charges. The fact remains that in actual practice no 
counsel in these days will normally conduct a defence 
without putting his client in the box and taking whatever 
risk may be involved in cross-examination. 

With regard to the risk involved in cross-examination, 
the prisoner is protected in so singular a manner that his 
position must be considered more closely. It is in this 
respect that the extraordinary fairness of the law has been 
made to stand out in relief. What, then, is the situation 
of the prisoner who has a bad criminal record and has now 
got to stand his trial on some fresh charge ? If he elects 
to go into the box does he run the risk of this record being 
drawn from him, with its immediate bad effect upon the 
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jury ? Isthis to weigh with him when he remembers that 
if he does not go into the box, his abstention may be taken 
by the jury as an admission that he is afraid to face the 
music on the facts of the indictment on which he now 
stands arraigned ? The answer is that the law as provided 
by the statute recognises the prisoner’s dilemma and puts 
him on terms which are admirably fair, though not without 
a certain grim humour. What the statute says in effect is 
this. In the ordinary way a witness may not be asked 
any question the answer to which would tend to criminate 
him. If a prisoner gives evidence on his own behalf he 
must stand the risk of such a question, but he is protected 
against any revelation of his past convictions. 

It will repay the reader to construe the relevant 
stipulation of the statute (Section 1) in laymen’s language. 
What it says to the prisoner who has previous convictions 
in effect is this. ‘ You may go into the witness box and 
give evidence. You may have questions put to you the 
answers to which might disclose your guilt of the offence 
with which you are charged, but you will not be asked any 
questions about your past convictions or about your bad 
character subject to certain defined exceptions. You may 
be asked about your past convictions in matters where the 
proof that you have committed or have been convicted of 
some other offence is evidence to show that you are guilty 
of the offences charged.’ This relates to the very limited 
range of charges in which evidence of a previous conviction 
may be given because it has a direct bearing or proof of his 
guilt of the crime charged. Such charges form a very small 
proportion in the criminal calendar and may be ignored. 
The other exception is this—if a prisoner who has a past 
poses as a man of good character before the jury or if he 
defends himself by attacking the character or bona-fides 
of the prosecution or their witnesses, then the law says to 
him, ‘ You cannot rely upon your immunity—you cannot 
attack the character of the prosecution and at the same 
time hide behind the shield which the Act has given you. 
This is a qualified one and may be taken from you if you 
abuse it.” The conduct of prisoner’s defence when he has 
a long string of convictions against him necessitates a good 
deal of skating upon thin ice and is not without its amusing 
features. It becomes a game between the advocates on 
each side, but a game that must be played strictly in 
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accordance with the rules. From the point of view of the 
defence the record of past convictions must be kept from 
the jury at all costs, but the prisoner must go as far as he 
possibly can towards hinting that the prosecution is not 
bona fide and is not telling the truth. It has been held, for 
example, that a strong negative or even a suggestion that a 
particular witness is telling a lie is not an attack upon the 
character of the prosecution, but an insinuation that one 
of the prosecution witnesses is himself a gaolbird is hitting 
below the belt and deserves the condign penalty of retalia- 
tion. In cases of rape it was long in doubt whether an 
allegation of consent against the prosecutrix was an attack 
upon the character of the prosecution which would let in 
evidence of past convictions against the accused. It was 
finally held that such an allegation limited to the particular 
act charged was not a general allegation of bad character 
against the prosecution and could be set up without danger 
to the accused. Is it evidence of a prisoner’s good character 
for him to say that he has had long army service and has 
left the colours with an exemplary character ? That would 
perhaps be a little risky, but it would probably be quite safe 
to say that he had long army service and give the dates. 
The game between prosecution and defence continues. It 
is all rather amusing, and in some cases trivial if you like, 
but it is all in accordance with the Englishman’s idea of 
fair play and the maxim that the man who is fighting for 
his liberty and perhaps his life must not have the dice 
weighted against him and must not have his hands tied 
behind his back. But he in his turn must not hit below 
the belt. 

Along with the prisoner’s right to give evidence there 
goes his qualified right to have the last word with the jury. 
If a prisoner elects to give evidence on his own behalf and 
produces no other witness or a witness to his good character 
only, his counsel has the right to address the jury and the 
prosecution, except when the Attorney General is appearing, 
have no right of reply. The right to have the ‘ last word ’ 
with the jury is usually regarded as of great value. A 
prisoner often wants to call witnesses and his advocate has 
to weigh up the value of any evidence that they may give 
against the weight of any reply that the prosecution may 
then have the right to make. If no witnesses are called 
then there is no reply, and the jury may proceed to verdict 
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with nothing to upset the prisoner’s story except the judge’s 
charge, which may not be so biting as the prosecution. It 
is a choice which every advocate has to make sooner or 
latter. If he elects to call no evidence and there is an 
acquittal, the prisoner attributes his escape to the excel- 
lence of the evidence which he himself gave ; if there is a 
conviction, he blames his advocate for not calling evidence 
which would inevitably have saved him. The client is 
always right, the advocate wrong. Lastly, overshadowing 
all other considerations in favour of the prisoner, is the 
principle graven in letters of iron on the rock of the common 
law that the onus of proof is upon the prosecution ; not the 
onus of disproof upon the defence. If when all has been 
said and done there remains a reasonable doubt then the 
prisoner has a right to stretch forth his hand from the dock 
and say ‘ that doubt is mine.’ No man can take it from 
him. 

The above is only a very inadequate outline of the 
elements making up the broad shield of protection which 
is now thrown around the prisoner by the «gis of British 
law. The layman reading it may well express a feeling of 
wonderment that any prisoner is ever convicted at all. 
What is the proportion of the guilty that elude conviction 
and walk off free, either to mend their ways or to go on in 
their evil courses until even the law cannot save them ? 
No one can answer that question, but it is probably not 
nearly so large a proportion as might appear on the face of 
it. In any case it is a firm belief among us that better 
were it for ninety and nine guilty men to go free than for 
one innocent victim to be condemned. The guilty man 
will reform or be caught sooner or later ; the innocent may 
incur a penalty the effects of which may blight his whole 
life and even drive him into crime. 

J. C. ARNOLD. 
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Art. 9—HOW DOES A BIRD FIND ITS WAY? 


Towards a Solution of the Homing Instinct 


THE one outstanding example of bird behaviour funda- 
mental to the daily lives of most birds, one of which 
naturalists have almost no proved facts to offer by way of 
explanation, is the homing instinct. The power of orien- 
tation and navigation whereby a racing Homer Pigeon 
returns over 1,000 miles, a flying Tippler 100 miles or a 
Budgerigar a dozen miles to its loft or aviary, whereby 
adult Swallows, Turtle-Doves, Nightjars, and other summer 
migrants, marked with metal bracelets in Britain one season 
and wintering in Africa the next, are found the following 
year back in the same barn or wood where they nested 
in previous years—is that whereby the winter flock of 
Rooks homes daily across two counties to its tree-top 
roost, and the Guillemot comes back from its Atlantic 
journey to the same ledge amongst tiers of similar ledges 
that it shared in previous years with a colony of many 
thousands. 

The publication recently in America of Professor 
Yeagley’s, theory has not made much impression upon 
British biologists, and the work at Cambridge on the 
influence of light and sun position has much, but not 
everything, in its favour as an indicator of the power 
behind the homing bird. Many more theories could fill a 
volume without adding much factual evidence towards a 
solution. What we do know fairly clearly are the condi- 
tions under which birds home and the influences which 
hinder or prevent homing. These together suggest possible 
lines for investigating the navigational sense and power of 
orientation not only in the pigeon but in migratory birds 
where homing is very well developed. I propose therefore 
to review the subject from those three aspects, which have 
engaged my interest for some years, especially during the 
war, when [ had unusual opportunities in the Army Pigeon 
Service, some of which, so far as security permitted, I 
described in ‘ Discovery,’ April 1945, notably the strong 
influence of the territory sense developed by the homing 
bird and the failure to find any magnetic or radio influence 
upon our birds. 
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THE CONDITIONS FOR HOMING 


At the outset it must be appreciated that homing is not 
peculiar to racing (or Homer) pigeons. At various times 
in the past numerous breeds of pigeon had been exploited 
before the Belgians produced by artificial selection the 
present long-distance racing Homer. These included 
Carriers, Dragoons, London Beard Tumblers, Dutch 
Croppers, Syrian Scandaroons, Italian Modenas, and 
Belgian Smerles. The latter,even one hundred years ago, 
were flying 500 miles in 12 hours. Nor is it peculiar to 
pigeons amongst birds, for wild birds transplanted from 
their nests have returned, even when taken outside their 
normal migration route ; and the greater the migrant, the 
greater it seems are its powers of returning. The migrant 
uses the power of orientation to return annually to the 
same nesting area, but this does not mean that homing is 
a monopoly of migratory birds. In a study of wild Rock- 
Pigeons in Asia, where pigeons were first domesticated by 
early man (probably in India, south Russia, or Asia Minor), 
I noticed that their flocks made long winter journeys 
between roosting and feeding grounds, and when taken 
from their cave-nests and introduced to a loft, they could 
be settled there and flown short distances to the loft. 

Migratory wild birds have, however, been transplanted 
successfully to distances far beyond any known pigeon 
homing distance. The record proved distance homed 
by a racing Homer Pigeon was 1,150 miles, from Minnesota 
to Edmonton, Canada; that of a transplanted wild bird, 
a White Stork (from Palestine to Poland) 1,400 miles, and 
of a natural migrating wild bird, the Arctic Tern’s 3,000 
miles or more. 

Homing is not confined to the nesting season, even 
though pigeons home best when sitting for a few days on 
eggs and most wild birds return to the nesting territory. 
Obviously Baltic gulls marked when wintering on the 
Thames reservoir roosts, and recovered there in subsequent 
winters, used their power of navigation to return to the 
same roosting-place, and the White-fronted Geese which 
return annually in winter to the Severn marshes, and the 
Pink-footed Geese which come from Iceland to winter on 
the Ribble marshes do so by a power of orientation. It is 
a fallacy of many ornithological books that pigeons have 
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to be trained to home, that they are more directional than 
wild birds, and that the losses during races are abnormally 
high examples of failure. The ability to home is inherited. 
I had the experience in the Army Pigeon Service of how an 
untrained two-months-old Homer pigeon returned over 40 
miles when taken by train. An untrained Arab village 
pigeon in the Near East returned 200 miles when taken 
away. Young pigeons squeaking at 2-5 months old have 
flown over 300 miles with little training. What man has 
done is to improve the homing sense and distance by 
training and selective breeding, until the short-distance 
homing ability of the wild Rock-Pigeon has been extended 
to the modern long-distance racer. What the bird does 
not inherit is the territory sense with which it makes its 
direction. I have heard it stated as of importance that it 
has recently been shown that salmon eggs introduced to 
a river produce fish which do not return to the river where 
the eggs were laid, but to the water where they were 
introduced. It is only what we have known of the pigeon’s 
territory sense for years. Eggs laid in loft A produce 
chicks which home there only if they are reared or settled 
there ; if the eggs are taken to B and hatched under foster 
parents and reared there instead, then the offspring, when 
released, home to B, not to the place where the eggs were 
laid at A. When taken back to A they have not the 
slightest appreciation of it, and have to be resettled, as at 
any new site. 

Furthermore, the homing sense does not begin to func- 
tion until the bird is released at its race point, or place of 
liberation, because birds home successfully when sent to 
places never previously visited, when lifted 100 miles or 
more from the farthest training point, taken devious and 
wide routes to avoid memory of route outwards, trans- 
ported under anesthetics to destroy mental function, in 
Faradic cages to nullify magnetic influence, and rotated 
upon a gramophone table to lose sense of direction. Wild 
birds, like the Severn White-fronted Geese, may also 
return ‘home’ by a different route in spring. Mortality 
in racing pigeons is probably no greater than the enormous 
annual loss in young migratory birds, which accounts for 
about a fifth of their population. In a racing season the 
National Homing Union receives 800—1,000 reports of lost 
birds daily, and in one week in July 1949 it had 8,000; 
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but these are due mostly to adverse weather, not to failure 
of homing sense. 


THE INFLUENCES UPON HOMING 


As there is no very obvious indication of the homing 
sense, excepting by its results, we may find some indication 
of the functionable aids to this navigational sense by 
experiment and observation upon any influences which 
check or interfere with a bird’s power to home. Several 
functions are indicated. Apart from the perfections of 
training, I have observed to a very wide extent that homing 
ability in pigeons varies with mentality. Young birds are 
less reliable than second- or third-year birds and losses 
occur mostly in the ‘ Young Bird Races’ of August and 
September, for some birds go astray and join passing flocks, 
and become involved in their journey, somewhat like 
‘abmigrants” amongst wild birds. Despite this high 
proportion of losses in young, they show many remarkable 
achievements. A 64-months-old Army hen pigeon flew 
500 miles, single-up, in the Middle East in 1943, 280 miles 
over water. A 19-weeks-old bird flew 400 miles from 
Rennes (France). Young bird races up to 180 miles, with 
birds about 16 weeks old, have velocities of 1,060—1,460 
yards per minute (36-49 m.p.h.). Jackson’s dark-blue- 
chequered cock flew the English Channel three times as a 
young bird, including 548 miles from Marennes (France) at 
23 weeks, and ‘ Peter the Great’ flew to Marennes at 24 
weeks old. 

Another indication of mental influence I noticed is that 
pigeons, like dogs, were unable to make for home after 
bomb-blast, but without any visible sign of physical 
injury. Sight and a sense of territory at the loft or nest 
are also essential, because the whole basis of ‘ settling ’ 
pigeons to a new loft or resettling to another loft is based 
upon their building a mental picture of the loft (if a mobile 
loft) or its immediate surroundings (when a fixed loft) by 
sight, and then a thorough training to locate it by sight- 
memory of the last 30 miles before being ‘lifted’ over 
unknown territory to distant release points. Despite all 
the claims for pigeons homing in fog and dark, I know no 
authentic case of a pigeon homing in total dark or thick 
fog when visibility was nil. All the true cases of birds 
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flying through fog were of birds released from ships or 
aeroplanes at sea, when, as is usual in low visibility, the 
birds flew low over the sea, and trying to settle on the water 
they found this impossible and continued until land was 
reached. They were usually based on coastal lofts, 
otherwise they roosted in the night and continued when 
fog or darkness lifted. Night-flying birds fly in the partial 
twilight of summer nights and are much more directional 
(flying over trained routes and not from all points of the 
compass) and with much shorter distances and a lower 
percentage of returns, than day-flying birds. Nevertheless, 
flying over trackless sea and desert shows that for much of 
the early stage of a journey, homing birds rely upon more 
than visual recognition of landmarks. 

In a change of territory-sense from an old loft site to a 
new one, birds usually take five weeks to lose the old 
territory sense and acquire the new one by resettling. 
The shortest settlings I have known were 8-10 days. 
The ‘ boomerang’ system of training birds to fly back and 
forth between two points by feeding them at one crate and 
watering and sleeping them at a loft, and gradually in- 
creasing the distance, showed that they could manage two- 
way homing for }- to 20-mile distances, upon sight recogni- 
tion of these lofts or crates. But they had to be very much 
underfed to entice them to search out the second loft or 
crate. This territory sense, acquired when a pigeon is 
settled to a fixed loft site or to a mobile loft by visual 
recognition, can also be acquired by wild birds for nest- 
sites or roosts. Pigeons will acquire it when kept prisoner 
in open aviary-cages, but not when unable to see their 
surroundings. ‘The memory of the old territory is so great 
that birds kept prisoner over a year have escaped and 
returned to their original lofts. The same applies to birds 
not properly resettled to new sites. A classical example is 
that of a civilian’s pigeon bred in Kent and loaned to the 
R.A.F., who took it to the R.A.F. war-time loft at Gibraltar, 
from which it escaped in November 1944, as a yearling ; and 
a fortnight later it turned up at its old loft at Gillingham, 
1,090 miles away. That the territory sense is not confined 
to the loft, but includes the surroundings, was borne out 
by an instance with army mobile lofts. The principle of 
the mobile (trailer) loft is that the pigeons are trained to 
home to the loft rather than to a site, so that when the loft 
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is moved to a new site, the birds recognise the old loft and 
are quickly settled. A Second Army field force of mobile 
lofts had been based on a Hertfordshire village outside 
Hitchin, waiting for D-Day, 1944. When 21 Army Group 
H.Q. moved to Cherbourg, this force set up its H.Q. there, 
but a few days later one of its pigeons was found circling 
the Hertfordshire field from which its mobile loft had been 
removed, obviously looking for the loft which it had left in 
France. 

Many pigeons go astray in races, probably from adverse 
winds, just like migrant stragglers, or by losing their way ; 
and later they may recover their route, just as a migrating 
bird captured and transplanted several hundred miles will 
recover the original route. The ‘ pull’ of the territory 
was vividly illustrated to me when a bird flying ‘ north 
road ’ (from north to a loft several hundred miles south) 
came in to the loft, flying low, from the south. Strong 
easterly winds blowing across its course for 800 miles blew 
it several miles off the line of the loft, and after some 
twenty miles or so ‘ overfly’ the bird was aware that it 
had overshot the loft-site, and it turned about on its course 
and flew the last section in a direction opposite to the 
general route. Pigeons racing from Penzance ‘ south 
road,’ to North Country lofts, have gone astray and turned 
up in Holland and Denmark— identified by their rings and 
wing-stamps—and when released have returned to their 
lofts in Lancashire and elsewhere. Furthermore, as the 
nesting season draws round each March, so do the majority 
of stray and lost pigeons still alive and free turn up at their 
old lofts, as if there is the same territory pull that brings 
an adult wild bird back to the same nesting area each year. 
Nevertheless, British-bred pigeons were resettled to fly in 
North Africa and India during the recent war, American- 
bred birds in Morocoo, South-African-bred birds in 
England, and Australian-bred birds to home to lofts in 
Malaya and New Guinea. 

One should add that most of the cases of ‘ lost ’ birds in 
pigeon races under 500 miles are not due to failure of the 
homing sense, but to bad weather, predators, gunners, and 
such handicaps upon physical ability to fly as heavy rain, 
fog and gale. 
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THE POSSIBLE SOURCES OF NAVIGATION 


We are left with two mysteries to solve, almost unaided 
by the birds. They are how the bird orientates itself upon 
release (when homing begins to function for the first time) 
and chooses the right direction to its loft ; and, once on its 
route, how it maintains the route, despite buffetting by the 
wind, and the natural rotation of the earth. There is 
some evidence to support a few theories, and there are 
overwhelming biological and mechanical reasons against 
many more. Let us start by a process of elimination of 
those one has failed to confirm in any possible way. 

Naturalists have been irritated by some amazing 
theories about bird migration and sea-serpents which 
gained wide publicity not because of any shred of proof, 
but because of their author’s naval rank and authority on 
subjects far removed from natural history. One of these 
theories, given considerable prominence in the London 
‘Observer’ of June 26, 1932, explained homing and migra- 
tion as a sense of smell (despite the limitation of any proved 
sense of smell to parrots and geese, with few other birds), 
a power of scenting distant heat and cold! The whole 
theory fell down upon its example, the Carrier pigeon, which 
was claimed to have a huge nasal wattle as a modification 
of its olfactory powers. The Army ‘carrier pigeon’ service 
of course uses racing pigeons, i.e. long-distance racing 
Homers ; the modern Carrier is but a ‘ highly bred ’ show 
bird whose enormous wattles (or nostril ceres) are quite 
unlike those of the flying Carrier of early pigeon posts. 
Such is the over-development of this bird that it is now 
useless for message carrying, as, owing to the enormous 
excrescences of its wattles and its eye-cere, it cannot see to 
fly far at all. Two flying Persian Carriers I saw in an 
Eastern loft had not this enormous development of the 
nostril and eye-ceres. 

The theory of telepathy, sometimes advanced in pigeon 
journals (that a sitting bird becomes restless and deserts 
the nest when her mate is overdue or lost from a race 
because he homes by telepathy and has lost his mental 
connection), falls down because birds home without a 
sitting mate. The sitting bird deserts when the cock does 
not return on the second day because neither sex sits more 
than about two days without a change-over. A remarkable 
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electronic ray theory was put forward in the London 
‘Racing Pigeon’ and the American ‘ Racing Pigeon 
Review,’ in 1949 and 1950, suggesting that birds send out a 
ray in one direction—to their lofts—and home along it. <A 
water-dowser was used in a London office to walk around a 
lost pigeon, until her hazel rod dipped on the side which 
eventually proved to be the direction to the bird’s loft, and 
in all the ‘ experiments’ the rod dipped only on the sides 
of the pigeon-baskets facing the unannounced town of the 
loft! One would add that if a pigeon homed along any 
electronic ray this would have to be transmitted from the 
loft. 

We are left with four more serious theories, concerned 
mainly with magnetic or electrical cues, coriolis or earth- 
spin, territory-sense or ‘ pull,’ and sun-position. Ever 
since 1855 electrical and magnetic theories have been 
popular explanations of homing. As radio, electronics, 
and radar became widely discussed wonders of new know- 
ledge, they were in turn eagerly put forward as solutions of 
the mystery. I shall be convinced only when I see some 
proof because all my attempts to find any, mainly by 
repeating the experiments of those who claim to have 
proved these theories, have met with negative results. 
One that recently received rather hasty, if not welcomed, 
acceptance in lay minds, but a very suspicious consideration 
and final rejection in the biological world, was Professor 
H. L. Yeagley’s work published in the American ‘ Journal 
of Applied Physics’ in 1947. It was boosted in most of 
the American pigeon journals until I published some 
contradictory evidence in the ‘ American Pigeon Journal ’ 
and the American ‘ Racing Pigeon Review.’ Yeagley, 
working at Ohio with the support of the U.S. Army Pigeon 
Service, claimed to have shown by experiments that 
trained Homing pigeons locate their lofts by correlating 
visual estimation of land speed of the spinning Earth with 
a sensitivity to the vertical component of the Earth’s 
magnetic field, and to coriolis force (which will be discussed 
later). These formed a navigational grid of two sets of 
lines, which are supposed to guide the bird to a point in the 
gridwork, that is to its loft. He performed experiments 
with birds fitted with tiny magnets on their wings, and 
others with copper dummies as controls, and claimed to 
prove electro-magnetic influence. The results were far 
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from 100 per cent. and left too large an element of doubt 
for anything to be accepted without further confirmation. 
In further experiments he transported 500 birds, already 
trained to a loft at one site, to the same mobile loft now 
moved to another site 1,000 miles away and calculated to 
have the same magnetic-coriolis characteristic as had the 
original site. He then liberated the birds near it, suggest- 
ing that, guided by the memory of a magnetic factor similar 
at both sites, they would return to the new loft site as 
readily as they homed to the old one. As two-thirds of the 
birds were lost no one could say it proved any homing to 
the new site, or confusion of its cues with those of the old 
site ; in point of fact, his report suggests to me that the 
birds ‘were lost trying to return to the old site which was 
too far for these pigeons, trained only as short-distance 
fliers. His interpretations of his experiments were also 
strongly criticised at the scientific discussion on homing in 
London in 1948 (‘Proceedings of the Linnzan Society,’ 
vol. 160, pt. 2, 1948). 

Theories that pigeons circle upon release to attune 
themselves to the wave-beat or magnetic beam of their loft, 
and that the circling varies according to the mental ability 
of the bird or to the influence of nearby radio transmitters, 
power cables, etc., fail to stand up to testing. Likewise, 
claims that radar influences them also fail. I have not 
repeated the experiments claimed to influence migrating 
flocks of wild duck with radar, but in 1949 and 1950 I 
repeated at the Mersey ferry radar station, with pigeons and 
gulls (flying and stationary, and during the migration 
season of wild birds) experiments which, according to 
Doherty in ‘ The Auk,’ 1945, had made birds disperse, 
scatter or take evading action in New York harbour. 
Originally I used the ordinary rotating beam of 1} sec., but 
after the American experiments (with 1} cm. and 3? cm. 
wavelengths for several seconds) had kindly been described 
to me by Mr Paul B. Findley, of ‘ Bell Telephone Labora- 
tory,’ I had a party of ornithologists of the Merseyside 
Naturalists’ Association, together with the radar officer, 
on the top of the tower of the Seacombe Radar Station, 
manually directing the transmitter of a 3-cm. beam, of 
9,450 megacycles, upon pigeons for periods up to 30 secs. 
and even a minute or more, without the slightest evidence 
of reaction. Dr Wilkinson of the Cavendish Laboratory 
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pointed out to me that as the fields involved in a radar 
beam are very much higher than those of the Earth, even 
a positive result would have no bearing of necessity on the 
navigation problem. The radar screen did register slight 
wave-flutter when the beam caught flying gulls and pigeons, 
of course. 

My war-time observations never confirmed any possible 
influence from radio transmitters The Pigeon Service 
Holding Unit at Catterick had not the slightest knowledge 
that I had trained an Army No. 10 (beam) set on their lofts 
from the adjoining School of Signals all one day. The U.S. 
Army claimed that it took pigeons released near their 
Army School’s radio station 20 minutes longer to get their 
bearings than those released away from it. British birds 
showed no difference when released near the powerful 
Droitwich transmitter or in Normandy on D-Day, when 
2,000 wireless transmitters were in action with ground wave 
and sky wave, together with the R.A.F.’s high frequencies, 
with beam sets, ete. Nor was any difference noticed 
when I released birds often under transmitting aerials, or 
resettled a mobile loft near the radio transmitter of Eastern 
Command Signals H.Q. at King’s Walden, or when I found 
in Palestine a terrorists’ pigeon loft working in secret on 
the other side of the road from our main Army H.Q. 
transmitter! More than one C.S.O. was grateful for a 
couple of Army pigeons which were released successfully 
when the air was full of carrier waves from sets trying to 
‘net’ and open communications. 

I have also failed to notice any influence from the electro- 
static field of non-insulated power cables, a theory much 
published in American pigeon journals. Taking for my 
studies the long power cable across the Solway Firth near 
Rockcliffe, I failed to find its influence upon birds in any 
way. Asforthe Earth’s magnetic influence, this is so small 
that it has been pointed out that, to use it, a pigeon would 
have to be sensitive to less than 0-005 gauss; yet the 
pigeon fails to show any response when in a field of 1,000 
gauss. It would have to have a means of measuring the 
magnetic force to within 10-7 volts, and to allow for 
magnetic atmospheric electricity in clouds, ete., and for the 
much bigger currents of physiological origin in its own body. 
In America, observations are being made to find if sunspot 
activity, influencing magnetic force, also affects pigeon 
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homing results. I have failed to notice anything abnormal 
in this country during sunspot activity, unless it was from 
the abnormal weather created, and that of course is purely 
a physical effect upon the bird’s flying power. 

Coriolis force is named from a French scientist who 
explained how an object (we may substitute a pigeon) 
moving above the rotatiny Earth is deflected relative to the 
surface of the Earth. li is a purely geometrical force 
produced by the rotating Earth and varies in strength in a 
regular manner with latitude. Professor Ising, of Sweden, 
suggested that by measuring the swirling motion set up in 
the liquid in a loop, like the semi-circular canals or balanc- 
ing organs of a pigeon’s ears, by the bird turning its head in 
flight and changing its speed, homing by latitude location 
may be achieved. In the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnzan 
Society,’ 1949, Dr Wilkinson gave some very full technical 
reasons why it is impossible for a bird to use this force, 
owing to the up-and-down movement of its wing-beats. 
The sideways force of coriolis does not show any different 
effect upon a bird from the downwards force of gravity, 
and buffeting by the wind would interfere. The energy 
available from coriolis force has been shown to be far too 
small for a reasonable chance of detection. Moreover, 
pigeons are very much influenced by the sideways action 
of wind. Attaining 60 m.p.h. in a calm or over 90 m.p.h. 
in a tail wind, a pigeon is slowed down to 40-50 m.p.h. in a 
side wind, and ‘ overflies ’ often occur because of this. 

There is now more evidence to suggest that migrating 
birds are as directional as bees and wasps to the sun’s rays. 
Captive migrants orientate themselves only to the sun. 
With an acute sense of latitude (to within about 30 miles) 
in relation to the height of the sun, and a time sense which 
the studies of dawn song have shown, birds are probably 
able to detect changes of daily sun height to about a 
degree, even with only an occasional glimpse in dull 
weather. By its aid, or that of sunrise time, it is thought 
they find their way to the latitude of the loft, and then by 
search and visual recognition they locate the loft. Dr 
D. H. Wilkinson, of the Cavendish Laboratory, has been 
conducting experiments on his theory of orientation by the 
height of the sun, a theory by no means new in cruder 
form, for it has been advocated in less precise terms by 
pigeon fanciers like J. Kilpatrick of Belfast’s little book, 
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‘The Thoroughbred Racing Pigeon.’ But in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Linnzan Society,’ 1949, he gave a very 
sound idea, that instead of homing or migrating to a point, 
a bird may home to a line—of latitude—with the aid of 
sun-determination of its highest point to one diameter, 
gaining its latitude to 30 miles. He has produced very 
sound evidence to show how helpful this can be to the bird 
on many occasions ; but I do not see how it fits into all the 
conditions of navigation for homing and migration. For 
example, I have just spent a whole night on Hilbre Island 
in the Dee mouth, in the thick of the autumn migration of 
terns and waders, a night of the new moon which was unseen 
because of the growing clouds of the next morning’s storm. 
Yet in addition to the nocturnal movements of the waders 
along the tide, the terns were obviously migrating as much 
by night as by day, and I made out the calls of Sandwich, 
Common, and Little Terns. Our night-flying pigeons were 
only short-distance homers obviously locating the loft by 
visual memory of landmarks ; but many migrants travel 
long distances by night over desert and sea without any 
landmarks, or sun or moon position, to guide them. The 
birds that travel by day will, like pigeons, fly lower in 
cloudier and windier weather and higher in clear and calm 
weather, whereas if they relied on occasional glimpses of 
the sun one would expect the reverse. Our night-flying 
pigeons homed better on darker nights in the view of my 
colleague responsible for their training. This may have 
been because lighter nights encouraged a natural desire to 
settle before the loft-light was seen. 

Homing pigeons also travel such long distances within 
a latitude that they require more than visual memory for 
the first several hundred miles of unknown territory. 
There are migratory birds like the Black-headed Bunting, 
which have a mainly east-west migration, with little 
variation in latitude. There are also the pigeons flying 
*‘ south road ’ at a time when others fly ‘ north road ’ ; just 
as some migrants, like the Nile and Palestine Sunbirds and 
Tristram’s Grackle of the Dead Sea, go north in autumn 
when most migrants travel south. 

I suppose there are very good reasons why the night- 
flying migrants would not confuse the position of the moon 
or the brighter planets like Venus and Jupiter with sun 
position, and probably the answer would be the ultra- 
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violet in the daylight. Latitude-homing depends very 
largely upon north-south flying or vice versa, yet equal 
distances can be flown east-west along the same sun- 
position cue, and the bird does not fail in any greater 
degree. The territory pull is the same. The only reason 
why racing pigeons are mainly flown ‘ north’ or ‘ south 
road’ in this country is that the position of the British 
Isles lends itself only for that. In the early days of East 
Lancashire racing—where English pigeon racing began— 
races were flown regularly west—east from the Isle of Man or 
even Dublin, with no visible land-marks in the Irish Sea 
to keep them in their latitude. The early Belgian races, 
fifty and a hundred years ago, flew west—east from Paris, 
while homing experiments with transplanted wild birds 
showed that Swallows, Starlings, and Wrynecks homed 
558 miles west—east from London to Berlin, and Cowbird 
Cuckoos returned 900 miles west—east from Denver to 
Waukegan in North America, and 872 miles west—east from 
Chicago to the Penikese Islands. 

The solution of the mystery of homing must satisfy the 
navigational problems of Antarctic Penguins orientating 
themselves through hundreds of miles of sea, the Tristan da 
Cunha Albatrosses returning to their lonely pinpoint islands 
in a trackless waste of Atlantic ocean, the racing pigeon 
that does 500 miles without any change of daily sun height, 
and the birds that home to nests or lofts by flying in the 
moonless starlight of night. The poet Hurdis, who 
marvelled at how the little bird which with no bodkin but 
only a nimble beak built its nest, might better have turned 
his amazement to the bird that finds its way unerringly 
home when taken away more than a thousand miles across 
unknown land and water. In his ‘ Letters. to a Young 
Naturalist’ over a century ago, Professor James L. 
Drummond pointed out that Hurdis’ poem was ‘ utter 
nonsense’ and machines could produce by the hundred 
nests as perfect as those any bird built; whereas at the 
Linnzan Society’s conference on the orientation of birds in 
migration and homing, Dr Landsborough Thomson said 
that our ignorance of bird navigation was so great that we 
could not afford to neglect any suggestions, however far- 
fetched they may seem. 


Eric Harpy. 





Art. 10.—WILL LONDON SURVIVE? 


Ir another war comes in Western Europe, will London 
survive ? Some people would say no. They are unduly 
pessimistic. It will not survive, of course, through all the 
long cycles of time to come; no city is eternal. In the 
fulness of time Macaulay’s New Zealander, or a saucer- 
borne substitute from another planet, will take his stand 
on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St Paul’s. It is curious how London Bridge has become the 
centre-piece of prophecies of the city’s fate. Chesterton, 
too, had itin mind. It was within sight of it that he heard 
on the Thames Embankment 


‘ A shock of engines halted, and I knew the end was near ; 
And something said that far away, over the hills and far away, 
There came a crawling thunder and the end of all things here. 
For London Bridge is broken down, broken down, broken 

down.’ 


It came near to being broken down in the Second 
World War, and that in a way of which these words, 
written long before, might have been descriptive. The 
bombs came down very close to it. Those of us whose 
business took us to London at that time remember the 
difficulty which we had in circumventing the rubble and 
protective barricades at the Middlesex end of the bridge. 
Will it be in a still worse state after the third world war ? 
What will be left of it and of London ? 

Let it be said at once that the writer does not believe 
that it will all be the scene of devastation which the 
prophets of disaster foretell. He believes that London will 
survive, that it will still be London, and in all probability 
a less battered London than it was at the end of the Second 
World War. It had a narrow escape in that war. It will 
always be a tempting target for an enemy, especially as 
potential faggot for fire. The Germans tried to burn it 
down in each world war. The idea was one which seemed 
to appeal to the Teutonic mind. Grand-Admiral von 
Tirpitz wrote in his diary during the first war: ‘If one 
could set fire to London in thirty places, then the repulsive- 
ness would be lost in the immensity of the effect’ (‘My 
Memoirs,’ English translation, 1919, p. 502). The wish 
was translated into action, but the result cannot have 
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satisfied the Grand-Admiral. Before daylight on Dec. 6, 
1917, a small group of German bombers dropped incen- 
diaries in the Finsbury, Kennington, and Whitechapel 
districts, as well as on Sheerness and some towns in Kent. 
The raid was a fiasco. It was the biggest fire-raid of the 
war of 1914-18, a small affair by later standards but the 
beginning of a story that was to have its fiery climax in a 
later chapter of history. 

The first fire-raid of the Second World War was a very 
different affair. The German bombers which came over 
London on Sept. 7, 1940, started six conflagrations (which 
are super-major fires) and sixteen major fires; most of 
them were in the Surrey Docks, in Woolwich Arsenal, and 
in the Bishopsgate Goods Yard. The next great fire-raid, 
described by Mr Churchill as ‘an incendiary classic’ 
(‘ Their Finest Hour,’ 1949, p. 333), was on the night of 
Dec. 29, when the City of London, proper, was the main 
target and all the region round St Paul’s was burnt out. 
The worst of all was on the night of May 10, 1941; it 
caused nine conflagrations and twenty-one major fires. 

The Germans paid dearly in the end for their attempt 
to set London on fire. They made one of the cardinal errors 
of the war on Sept. 7, 1940. Until then they had been 
attacking the air bases here in Britain as well as the shipping 
round the coasts. Suddenly they switched the assault to 
London. ‘ Goring,’ says Mr Churchill, ‘ should certainly 
have persevered against the airfields, on whose organisation 
and combination the whole fighting power of our Air 
Force at this moment depended. By departing from the 
classical principles of war, as well as from the hitherto 
accepted dictates of humanity, he made a foolish mistake ’ 
(‘ Their Finest Hour,’ p. 292). 

The fire-raids on London had very little military effect, 
but a great influence upon the course of the war in the air. 
They went far to determine the character of the coming 
strategic offensive. That was due to the deep impression 
which the German fire-raids made upon the British authori- 
ties. The devastating effect of fire bombs had not been 
appreciated previously. By far the greater part of the 
devastation in Germany was due to incendiary bombing. 
The United States Strategic Bombing Survey found that 
from 75 to 80 per cent. of the damage in the towns was 
caused by fires, not by explosions. The fire-bomb was the 
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bomb of the war. Its harvest was the richest of all. The 
great block-busters, the tallboys, the flying-bombs and 
long-range rockets had no such volume of devastation «90 
their credit. The little incendiaries, rained down in 
hundreds of thousands, beat them all. The event proved, 
in fact, that Mr Churchill was profoundly prescient when 
he stated in the House of Commons on Nov. 28, 1934, that 
‘the most dangerous form of air attack will be attack by 
incendiary bombs.’ Fires will still be the worst menace, 
probably, in a future war whether they are started by 
atomic or conventional bombs. The latter, because they 
will be much more plentiful, are likely to be the main fire- 
raisers. Incendiaries in the form of 100-lb. napalm bombs 
and clusters of 6-lb. jelly gasoline bombs caused greater 
destruction in a single raid on Tokyo, on the night of 
March 9, 1945, than did the atomic bombs in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. They caused enormous damage in a large 
number of other Japanese towns, too. These eastern 
towns were of their nature more inflammable than the 
towns in the west, but the latter suffered enough in all 
conscience. The fire at Hamburg at the end of July 1943 
has been described in the book published by the National 
Fire Protection Association, Boston, Mass., as ‘ probably 
the greatest fire to that date in history .... The heat 
turned the whole city into a blazing hell’ (* Fire and the 
Air War,’ 1946, pp. 76, 118). More than 6,000 acres, or 
74 per cent.—this was not a record; the percentage at 
Elberfeld was 94—of the most closely built-up parts of the 
city were devastated, and 60,000 people are estimated to 
have perished, that is, as many as were killed in all the 
German raids upon Britain. There would have been little 
left of London if a real fire-storm had been started there. 
We were spared that experience, mercifully, and also 
another which had been predicted as confidently and luridly 
as the atomic menace sometimes is to-day—the experience 
of being drenched with poison gas. How seriously the 
latter menace was taken was shown by the elaborate and 
costly preparations made to meet it and by the space which 
Lord Swinton, the Secretary of State for Air, devoted to 
the subject in his speech moving the second reading of the 
Air Raid Precautions Bill in the House of Lords on Dee. 13, 
1937. In the debate that followed Lord Trenchard 
suggested that too much was being made of the gas menace. 
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The event confirmed his judgment. It may be that the 
newer menace will be found to have been no less over- 
emphasised. 

What hope is there of preventing such disasters from 
happening ? It is by no means a forlorn hope. The out- 
look will be more promising than in the last war. Then 
our perimeter of defence in south-eastern England was a 
circumscribed one. We had no foothold on the Continent 
when the German raids began and an attack could develop 
almost before we were aware that it had been launched. 
Even with the help of radar detection the time for the 
deploying of our defence in the air was dangerously short. 
Now, we shall have more warning and more elbow-room 
for our parrying counter-blows. 

We have become a continental Power. The Hano- 
verian connection has returned in a strange guise. The 
Brussels and North Atlantic Treaties have restored it. 
London’s parapets and watch-towers have been moved 
outwards. Radar posts, reporting and control stations 
well away from our shores will be able to activate the 
machinery of interception at an earlier stage of an attack 
than was possible in the last war. Beyond the Channel 
and the North Sea there will be available a ring of airfields 
from which fighters can take off with a better prospect of 
waylaying the raiders than there was then. 

In the last war the battle to save London was fought in 
the near approaches to it. In the next it will probably be 
fought faraway. It is possible that Londoners will see and 
hear nothing of it—unless it is televised. King George VI 
himself had a narrow escape then in his home in Bucking- 
ham Palace, the first English king to be under fire since 
George II. If he wants to see fighting in the next war he 
may have to go to Dettingen, where his royal predecessor 
was in action in 1743, or somewhere as far away. It is 
there that the battle of London may be fought. 

London’s fate, no less than that of our continental 
allies, who might be overrun, hangs on the holding of a line 
on land in west-central Europe. Our safety as well as 
theirs is dependent on the issue of the battle there. Our 
great tank-trap, the Channel, would save us, no doubt, 
from actual invasion and a restaging of the scenes of 
looting and raping which marked the Russian soldiers’ 
entry of Berlin. Other ordeals and misfortunes, however, 
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would be our lot if the line of effective resistance on 
the Continent could not be maintained. If it were not 
held the Russians would sweep down to tidewater and this 
unfortunate island might be battered almost to death by 
long-range missiles, deadlier and more accurate than the 
V.1’s and V.2’s, launched from the Pas de Calais. If the 
Russians can be held well away from the coast, and if a 
powerful system of interception can be established and 
maintained in the Low Countries and France, the odds on 
London’s survival are odds-on. 

The chances of interception have been increased. It is 
not only in atomic science that revolutionary advances 
have been made in recent years. They have been seen in 
electronics, too. The proximity fuse which had begun to 
be used in anti-aircraft shells towards the end of the late 
war has been developed. It can now be used not only in 
ground-to-air but in air-to-air defence. In the United 
States a rocket-propelled guided missile, the Ryan ‘ Fire- 
bird,’ has been successfully tested for use by aircraft 
against aircraft. The warhead of the ‘ Firebird ’ is fitted 
with a proximity fuse which is actuated by radar equipment 
in the warhead and detonates the explosive charge when it 
comes within the designated distance of the target aircraft. 

A further development of this technique of defence was 
foreshadowed by Major-General Gordon P. Saville in the 
American military journal ‘ Ordnance’ for November— 
December, 1949, p. 176: ‘ At some time in the future,’ he 
said, ‘ there may well be a merger between the fighter and 
the guided missile. An uninhabited automatic fighter may 
be launched, climb rapidly to the point where its airborne 
radar locks on to a target, and it in turn will then launch 
air-to-air guided missiles to destroy the enemy raider.’ 

Even in the last war the fighters came near at times to 
making bombing prohibitively costly. It is all a question 
of making contact first and then going in to the kill. In 
the raid against Nuremberg on the night of March 30, 1944, 
the German fighter packs caught our bomber formation 
in the ‘ Stuttgart Gap’ and harried it all the way across 
Bavaria and back to the coast; 94 of our aircraft were 
missing after that raid, and the concentration of bombs in 
the target area was poor. With the scientific devices and 
other technical improvements which should be available 
in future, it is quite on the cards that such a rate of 
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punishment of a force of raiders will be the rule and not 
the exception and that in fact the maxim that ‘ the bomber 
will always get through,’ a maxim that was never entirely 
true, will have to be jettisoned. 

The possibility of successful interception in the only 
war that need be considered for the present purpose is the 
greater because the Soviet Air Force, while admittedly a 
formidable one, is essentially a tactical air force. It was 
weak on the strategic side in the last war, and there is 
reason to believe that it is weak still. ‘ The Russians,’ says 
Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel (‘ The Russian Outlook,’ 
1947, p. 59), ‘remained far behind the Allies in all the 
technique connected with long-distance bombing and 
carried out very little long-range work against Germany.’ 
‘The Soviet Air Force,’ says Lieut-General Walter Bedell 
Smith (‘My Three Years in Moscow,’ 1950, p. 319), ‘ has 
so far had comparatively little experience with long-range 
aircraft and their employment against strategic objectives.’ 
There is no evidence that it has in its equipment anything 
equivalent to the latest American bombers. Its Tu.70 is 
a copy of the Superfortress B—29, which is quite outclassed 
by the B-36 and the B-50. In design and fabrication of 
electronic and other technical equipment it is undoubtedly 
some years behind the Americans. If used for strategic 
missions it may not do much better than the ‘ Regia Aero- 
nautica’ -did in the last war. We know how Mussolini 
begged Hitler to allow the Italians to have the honour of 
bombing London and how Hitler graciously consented. 
We know, too, what the sequel was. The Italian bomber 
formation, escorted by fighters, was caught by two 
Hurricane squadrons off Harwich on Nov. 11, 1940, and 
shot to bits. The remnant faded away. The Italians 
never got near London. 

The Russian jet fighters will certainly not be as inferior 
in quality to those of the Atlantic Powers as the Italian 
CR.42’s were to our Hurricanes and Spitfires then. The 
YAK-15, the LA-17, and the MIG-15 are all reputed to be 
formidable machines. The last of these has been in action 
in Korea and has shown itself to be faster and possessed of 
a better climb than the F—80 Shooting Star or the F—84 
Thunderjet. It is not quite so good, apparently, as the 
latest F-86 Sabre, which is at present probably the best 
fighter in the world. It is a comfort to know that our own 
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Air Force may be equipped before very long with a jet 
fighter with swept-back wings which would give the Sabre 
a good start and catch it ; some think it may have a speed 
of 800 miles an hour, that is, it would be travelling faster 
than sound. There is likely to be good hunting for the 
fighter pilots of the West in the next war and plenty of 
kills. It is of the first importance that the western Powers 
should keep ahead of the Russians in performance. Win- 
ning the battle of the air is half-way to the winning of a 
war to-day, and may be nearly all the way to the winning 
of the battle of London. 

Of all the great cities of the world, London is perhaps 
the most exposed to attack from the air. ‘ With our 
enormous metropolis here,’ Mr Churchill said in the House 
of Commons on July 30, 1934, ‘ the greatest target in the 
world, a kind of tremendous fat cow, a valuable fat cow 
tied up to attract the beasts of prey, we are in a position in 
which we have never been before, and in which no other 
country in the world is at the present time.’ The menace 
to London, because of its situation, cannot be considered 
in the light only of the issue of the contest in the air in the 
western theatre of operations. It may be affected by what 
happens on the other side of Europe; a massive and 
devastating air assault on the Caucasian oilfields, for 
instance, might have a direct and decisive repercussion 
upon the course of the conflict as a whole and more particu- 
larly upon the Red Air Force’s ability to undertake bombing 
raids of magnitude, for Russia’s oil is already tight. The 
operations of the other arms, too, on land and sea have a 
bearing on London’s fate. As already stated, the city’s 
immunity depends to a material degree on what may happen 
in the land battle in west-central Europe. No less import- 
ant is the outcome of the battle at sea. The Western air 
forces might be immobilised if the tankers bringing oil 
from America were unable to reach Europe. Apart from 
that, the food supplies of this country would soon be 
exhausted if the Atlantic life-line were cut. 

In considering, therefore, the chances of London’s 
survival one must have regard to all the following factors 
and not to the final one alone: that Russia has an im- 
mensely powerful army, including a large number of 
armoured divisions that will take a lot of stopping; that 
she has the strongest submarine fleet in the world ; that her 
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tactical air force is very large and well equipped ; that 
her strategic air force is probably second-rate and might 
well be shot to pieces before reaching England if the 
Western Allies could maintain a deep footing on the 
Continent for their fighter airfields and reporting stations. 
If the Atlantic Powers take vigorously and quickly the 
measures of defence to the necessity for which these con- 
siderations point, there is no reason to doubt that London 
will weather the third world storm. It may be, indeed, 
that the sirens will not sound in London at all. Further- 
more, if the Western Allies take care to avoid two of the 
blunders of the second war, the announcements of insistence 
on unconditional surrender and of the intention to put the 
enemy leaders in the dock after it all, it may be a ‘ better 
war ’ in another respect also, that is to say, it may be a 
shorter war. Still, the possibility of these improvements 
does not justify the neglecting of certain wise precautions in 
case they do not materialise. The organising of an adequate 
system of civil defence and the storing of a national iron 
ration of grain are only prudent measures of reinsurance. 


J. M. SPAIGHT. 
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‘Nineteenth Century Architecture in Britain,’ by 
Reginald Turner (Batsford), is a book which is much wanted 
—a clear, scholarly, well-balanced, informative work on a 
period when architects tried their hands on almost every 
conceivable style and in but few cases failed to degrade 
everything they touched, at any rate between the 1830’s 
and the 1890’s. The age of Waterhouse and Butterfield, 
of Street and Pearson must surely be pre-eminent in its 
ugliness, and the much abused Gilbert Scott, in spite of his 
most worthy intentions and laboured skill, can hardly be 
said to have contrived great beauty in either his original 
works or his church restorations. Mr Turner writes: ‘ So 
ends the nineteenth-century architectural tragedy. The 
story began long ago with the insidious attack on the 
established and adaptable tradition by the Romantic, 
Rococo, and literary Gothic of Walpole and Wyatt; the 
abyss of misunderstanding and bad taste was reached by 
the followers of Pugin and Ruskin, and the rescue of 
architecture into convalescence was undertaken by Norman 
Shaw and helped on by the Voysey brotherhood, Newton 
and Lutyens.’ Ernest George and a few others might well 
be added to the rescuers, and in the beginning of the period 
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Nash, Barry, Burton, Smirke, and Basevi may well be 
exempted from the charge of degrading, and praised for 
‘ preserving the classic redoubt more or less intact against 
the romantic onslaught.’ An interesting point that the 
author emphasises is that while in the early nineteenth 
century engineers were interested in being architects, now 
architects aspire to be engineers. The book is adorned by 
127 illustrations, in the best Batsford tradition, and an 
exceedingly appropriate coloured wrapper. Both author 
and publisher are to be congratulated on a work of real 
value and great interest. 

From ‘the common man’ we have now got to ‘ the 
common reader,’ to whose limitations Dr George Catlin, 
sometime Professor of Politics at Cornell, devotes his 
long ‘History of the Political Philosophers ’ (Allen and 
Unwin). This is the English edition of a work acclaimed 
in the U.S.A. and used as a textbook in the universities of 
Columbia and New York. The defect of such a study is 
that philosphers are never politicians, politicians seldom 
philosophers. This Professor Catlin knows ; nevertheless, 
he has ‘ come to believe ’ that a rational ‘ Grand Tradition 
of Culture’ and ‘ the beginnings of a science of polities ’ 
exist. Then, being an honest man and a good historian, 
he has to admit that his study only ‘ wears the fleece of 
history.’ The grave danger of all such attempts to reach 
‘the common reader’ is that he will become petrified in 
malignant delusion that everything worth while in life can 
easily be achieved without labour from a penny-in-the-slot 
machine. The volume, conveniently divided into five 
parts, covers three thousand years of European thought— 
the fundamental centuries from Plato to Hobbes being 
hurried over in less than two hundred pages. Even so, 
when the author reaches his ‘ Conclusion and Prospect ” he 
has only forty pages left in which to tell ‘ the common 
reader’ that the first political problem of to-day is to 
‘ reconcile the Expert State with the Free State,’ which is, 
of course, impossible. This is merely fascism in an 
academic hood. Taking farewell of ‘ the common reader’ 
on p. 759, the author deftly sidesteps his own thesis by 
advising him (in a footnote) to turn for a solution to 
Aldous Huxley’s ‘ Brave New World’! The U.S.A. tends 
to believe that because a man can organise the brains and 
labour of others to produce a cheap, efficient motor-car, he 
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is equipped to re-design the universe. Professor Catlin’s 
new world-saviours are therefore ‘ the men of skill.’ 

The attitudes of the present rulers of Russia compels us 
to re-examine the foundations of Europe, and the first 
volume of Mr Steven Runciman’s ‘A History of the 
Crusades,’ covering the first Crusade and the foundation 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, will notably help in doing so. 
The publishers (Cambridge University Press) have. given 
the volume every possible technical advantage. Without 
the Crusades and the Pax Dei Europe, as we know it, 
would not exist, and the root tragedy is that two thousand 
years of Christianity have not sufficed to convert the 
antithesis between West and East into a synthesis. The 
Christian Church knew that not only must right be de- 
fended, but wrong attacked. Curiously little has been 
written in English about the Crusades. Our convenient, 
but pernicious, habit of dividing history into periods causes 
us to write of one continuous event as five, and, fatal 
error, think of it as ended—a process which is only now 
reaching its climax. Mr Runciman’s careful, scholarly, 
attractively written study is objective and remarkably 
clear; it fills a gap, and affords its readers the means of 
getting their thinking right on what is perhaps the most 
perplexing and far-reaching problem of the day. The 
five maps are most useful, the index adequate, the author’s 
ten-page bibliography being in itself an epitome of the 
European history of all phases of the Crusades. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, like many other artists, has 
varied greatly in public esteem in the 120 years since his 
death. Some people consider him to be the greatest 
English portrait-painter of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Others consider him to be little more than a 
pictorial valet dressing his subjects up and flattering them. 
Nowadays he is rising again in renown, and very rightly 
so, we think. Mr Douglas Goldring in his biography ‘ Re- 
gency Portrait Painter ’ (Macdonald) gives a clear, factual 
account of Lawrence’s life and appraises his art in a well 
judged way. It was indeed a remarkable career, for 
Lawrence began to draw portraits when he was five and 
continued for the rest of his life in ever-increasing fame. 
He had but little ordinary education and very little more 
in the usual artistic line of art schools, etc. His great 
talent was natural, and industry and determination 
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developed it. Without any wealthy background or 
material advantage, beyond coming to know and be helped 
by Reynolds, he made his way quickly, and by the age of 
twenty-one had been commissioned to paint the Queen. 
Thereafter he had all the fashionable world in his studio. 
Mr Goldring devotes much—possibly too much—space to 
Lawrence’s abortive love affairs with Mrs Siddons’ two 
daughters, which really affected his artistic life but little. 
Also, some interesting information is given about the 
Lawrence family’s tangled financial affairs. After study- 
ing this book we hope that readers will feel convinced 
that Lawrence was a great artist. 

The appeal from the traditions of the Catholic Church 
to the supreme authority of the Scriptures—loosely known 
as the Reformation—is to us something very different 
from what it was to our ancestors. A continuous process, 
as all growth must be, it is always shedding its earlier, 
grosser, and more indefensible reactions. It is therefore 
well that we should have at intervals new and revised 
assessments of what was, in every sense, one of the greatest 
events in the history of Western civilisation. In ‘The 
Reformation in England,’ by Philip Hughes (Hollis and 
Carter), we have the latest study from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint of to-day. If the author’s initial premise, that 
in throwing off the authority and denying the supremacy 
of the Pope, Henry VIII was guilty of apostacy and heresy, 
be discounted, then the study is fair, moderate, notably 
exact, scholarly, and admirably objective. Emphasis on 
the religious and ecclesastical aspects is to be expected. 
Nevertheless, the Reformation, as we are now coming to 
see, was in essence the break away from the international 
government of the Papacy to nationalism ; and it is note- 
worthy that we are now groping our way back towards 
some form of internationalism. This is only the first 
volume of an exhaustive study, and in entitling it ‘ The 
King’s Proceedings’ Mr Hughes continues the incorrect 
and obsolete practice of over-estimating the importance of 
such protagonists as Henry VIII, Wolsey, Luther, Clement 
VII, Charles V, and their prominent contemporaries. 
Then, as now, history takes such men and uses them for its 
own vast ends ; and we, in the whirlpool of events, confuse 
cause and effect. This handsome volume is divided into 
seven most readable chapters, is enriched with thirty 
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reproductions of rare original documents, seven maps, six 
appendices and an index that is no more than adequate. 

‘H. G. Wells,’ by Vincent Brome (Longmans), is a 
curious book. Presumably the author wishes to write 
about his subject as a friend, though there seems to be but 
scant internal evidence that he was in any way one of 
Wells’ intimates, and the final effect of the portrait drawn 
is markedly unpleasing. We are told that Wells could be 
‘at heart an enchanting person capable of great warmth 
and understanding, brimming with intelligence.’ He is 
also described as ‘the romantic, the iconoclast, the 
novelist, the person who could so plausibly convert intel- 
lectual debate into a private quarrel, the socialist with a 
vigorous belief in individualism,’ and as a * tubby ebullient 
little man given to ferocious quarrels.’ He may have been 
all that, but in this study the supremely pugnacious, ill- 
mannered, and inflated egotist stands out far more than any 
warm-hearted and enchanting person. His regular, and 
irregular, love affairs are dealt with at very considerable 
length and we are told that ‘ the freedom of the sexes in 
the twentieth century, the rational attitude towards 
sexuality were first made articulate by Wells.’ His store 
of knowledge and information was unusually great, but all 
his incursions into science never brought him the distinction 
of F.R.S. after his name—to his great regret. Mr Brome’s 
skill is too much like that of the dissector at the operating 
table—perhaps that is why there has been no obvious co- 
operation by H. G. Wells’ sons in the book. 

‘Salutation to 5. Mrs Fitzherbert, Edmond Warre, 
Sir William Butler, Leo Tolstoy, Sir Mark Sykes, by 
Shane Leslie (Hollis and Carter), seems to be an odd 
mixture of company, but, as the author explains, they 
were all connected with him by past family ties or personal 
contact. Fancy plays with the idea of the five, if they had 
been contemporaries, sitting in committee together. Dr 
Warre would certainly have been in the chair, not by any 
self-assertiveness but because there was obviously nowhere 
else where he could suitably be. Mrs Fitzherbert would 
have been dignified and aloof. Sir William Butler might 
have instructed Dr Warre in military matters (though 
Warre was expert in them) and have exercised his rather 
mordant humour. Tolstoy would have disapproved of all 
that the others stood for, while Sir Mark Sykes would have 
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been laughing, either openly or up his sleeve, at them all 
and would have soon got restless to start off on further 
adventure. An Etonian reviewer naturally turns to Dr 
Warre, that massive, awe-inspiring personage, not a 
greatly inspired teacher or preacher and a stranger to 
nimble wit, but a giant of honour, dignity, manliness, 
clean living, and downright common-sense, and with a voice 
that made masters and boys alike quake. Sir William 
Butler was a fine man, but not to easy to work with, and 
many will feel that Sir Shane does but scant justice to 
Rhodes, Milner, and Chamberlain in this essay. Tolstoy 
was a prophet and seer to the world, but made life almost 
intolerable for his family. Sir Mark Sykes, with a puckish 
humour, was wedded to wandering and adventure. Sir 
Shane begins with an interesting autobiographical retro- 
spect, and throughout the book shows his usual skill as 
narrator, commentator, hero-worshipper, and critic. 

‘Britain and Europe. Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940.’ 
edited by James Joll, is the latest volume of the British 
Political Tradition Series published by Messrs Nicholas 
Kaye. It deals with the growth and development of 
British beliefs in relationship with Europe and our tradi- 
tional policy, generally speaking Balance of Power, with 
support of liberal democratic movements in other countries, 
sometimes leading to definite intervention, even though we 
have usually protested strongly that we have no desire to 
interfere with other people’s home affairs. Our geographi- 
cal position means that we can be part of Continental 
Europe or act as circumstances in our opinion demand—a 
position which other nations have not seldom found con- 
fusing and -irritating. In this volume we are given 68 
extracts from speeches, government declarations, official 
despatches, personal letters, essays, quotations from books 
or ‘ The Times’ leaders ranging over 143 years and includ- 
ing famous figures like Pitt, Fox, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Palmerston, Cobden, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, Grey, 
Lloyd George, Asquith, Joseph, Austen, and Neville 
Chamberlain, and Winston Churchill. These extracts are 
very useful for students who have no opportunity of 
seeing the full works from which they are all taken, and 
the editor has added appropriate introductory paragraphs 
and notes. 

The position of India in the world is to-day more per- 
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plexing—not to say ambiguous—than ever it was. Is she, 
politically, on the side of freedom and the West or tyranny 
and the East ? Headed by such distinguished English 
friends as Dean Inge and Dr L. P. Jacks, notable Indian 
admirers and disciples of Professor S. Radhakrishnan 
have joined to present to him on the sixtieth anniversary of 
his birth a worthy tribute, ‘Radhakrishnan: Comparative 
Studies in Philosophy ’ (Allen and Unwin). In a series of 
remarkable essays twenty-one distinguished philosophers 
unite in praise of a great Hindu who outstandingly repre- 
sents, teaches, and practises all that is best in the 
philosophies of East and West. Radhakrishnan says: 
‘My religious sense did not allow me to speak a rash or 
profane word of anything which the soul cf men holds and 
has held sacred.” That is the spirit that makes this 
academic son of Madras and Oxford so potent a missioner 
of understanding and love between East and West. The 
seer’s academic achievements fill a page of this book, his 
published works nearly two; those eminent academic 
personalities who honour him by contributing essays in- 
clude Burtt of Cornell, C. A. Moire of Hawaii, Wadia of 
Baroda, Chan of Dartmouth (U.S.A.), Spalding, Dubs, and 
Mallik of Oxford, and Bouquet of Cambridge; they are 
supported by names as distinguished from the Universities 
of Calcutta, Mysore, Dacca, Allahabad, Peking, Boston, 
Minnesota, Patna, Benares, Yale, and California. Radha- 
krishnan was appointed India’s Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. in 1949. All who share Radhakrishnan’s love of 
world peace can only pray that, as a result of his mission 
as India’s Ambassador to Russia the dove of peace may 
yet alight on the Kremlin. 

‘ Scottish Border Country,’ by F. R. Banks (Batsford), 
will bring nostalgic thoughts to many who have spent 
happy days in that delectable region and strong desire to 
many others who would like to do the same. Tweed and 
Ettrick, Teviot, Esk and Liddel, Tyne and Till and 
Coquet, Eildon and Cheviot, Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, 
Alnwick, Otterburn, Bamburgh, Naworth, and Lanercost 
—there is romance in the very names. The book covers 
Roxburghshire and parts of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Berwickshire, Selkirkshire, and Dumfriesshire. Mr Banks 
takes us wandering over the hills and along the valleys, by 
road and by track to visit abbeys, castles, Border towns 
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and above all, in a specially interesting chapter, Hadrian’s 
Wall. He supplies us with enough of the historic past and 
the scenic present to keep us most pleasantly occupied all 
through. The illustrations are excellent and well chosen. 

Another attractive Batsford book is ‘Seaside England,’ 
by Ruth Manning-Sanders, though the title is somewhat 
misleading, as only seaside resorts are dealt with, and we 
may be thankful that there is much of seaside England 
which has not yet been urbanised. It is odd that, though 
we have always been a seafaring nation, we never, till well 
into the eighteenth century, took any interest in the sea 
for health or pleasure. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, when so many humble and often insanitary 
fishing villages had developed into resorts with parades, 
bandstands, hotels, lodging-houses, piers, kursaals, theatres, 
rock gardens, crowds, and popular festivities, it had 
become a popular belief that no one could be really happy 
and healthy without periodical visits to the sea. The 
author gives entertaining accounts of bathing and the extra- 
ordinary costume enforced for so long by Mrs Grundy. 
Brighton, Margate, Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southend, 
Blackpool, Southport, and Torquay, the select and refined 
and the popular and anything but select. The whole book 
deals with the past except the last chapter, when we are 
shown something of the present, not without description 
and indeed praise of Butlin’s Camps and the good work 
they do. This is a good and entertaining work and the 
illustrations are skilfully selected. 

‘Tense and dramatic as a play, ‘‘ Ten Days to Die’”’ 
is an entirely persuasive narrative account of the last 
days of Hitler and Hitler’s Berlin.’ Thus the publishers, 
Messrs Peter Davies, write about Michael A. Musmanno’s 
book. He is now a Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Pittsburgh, but during the war was a captain in the 
U.S. Navy and afterwards Naval Observer at the Nurem- 
berg trials. He thus had excellent opportunites of 
personal contact with survivors of the Hitler regime, 
criminal or otherwise, and this is impressed on the reader 
by over a dozen photographs of the author and his exami- 
nees. Dramatic the story undoubtedly is, and authorita- 
tive, though the style employed in writing is inclined to 
flowery ‘reportage’ journalese which seems strangely 
associated with a High Court of Justice. It is the story of 
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a madhouse, with Hitler playing the part of the chief mad- 
man, ordering about armies which no longer existed, 
promoting or liquidating generals who were no longer 
under his control, and resolutely refusing to believe any 
news which was unfavourable, and turning his rabid wrath 
on any bringer of adverse reports. And all the time the 
Russian ring round his headquarters was drawing tighter. 
Then the final suicides and killings—-Hitler, Eva Braun, 
and the Goebbels family—and the attempted escape of 
others. It is a remarkable, grim, nightmarish record, 
worthy of more dignified style of telling. 

‘The Fascination of Railways,’ by Roger Lloyd (Allen 
and Unwin) will give pleasure to railway enthusiasts of all 
ages, though the author has evidently graduated with 
honours in a school in which most of us can aspire only to a 
‘pass.’ It requires great keenness to enjoy a two a.m. 
wait on a winter morning in the dreariness of Crewe Station 
to see the trains passing, but Shrewsbury even at night 
would be more enticing, to see trains of all the four great 
companies in the same station—that is, of course, before 
the deadening hand of nationalisation had amalgamated 
them. The pleasure of watching trains, the traffic on the 
line, the railway engine, the drivers and firemen, the rail- 
way scene, station sauntering, and the war record of the 
railways are among the subjects with which Canon Lloyd 
deals, and he has a sure skill in evoking nostalgic remini- 
scence among the elderly and stirring up living interest, 
and indeed romance, for all generations. We are given 
curious sidelights on railway working, how for instance a 
letter for Inverness posted in Marlborough is carried by 
five different trains en route, or how it was once proved 
that the late running of a mail train on the Highland Rail- 
way was affecting trains running in Cornwall within 
twenty-four hours. Such are the complexity and inter- 
locking of the railway systems. 

Miss Rachel Low collaborated with Dr Roger Manvell 
in ‘The History of the British Film,’ 1896-1906, was 
solely responsible for the second volume covering the years 
1906-1914, and now provides a third for the later period 
1914-1918 (Allen and Unwin). The most hybrid form 
of popular entertainment, the cinema, having never grown 
up, has grown quickly old—like a child with an adult face. 
Miss Low’s indefatigable labours, sponsored jointly by the 
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British Film Institute and the British Film Academy, are 
largely factual and designed for those interested in 
scenarios, forgotten producers, ephemeral ‘ stars,’ and all 
the pretentious hocus-pocus of the commercial side of film 
manufacturing. The volume even contains parts of the 
scripts of early films. ‘ Ultus and the Three Button 
Mystery’ (1916) begins: ‘ London was seething with 
excitement,’ and ends: ‘ Ultus understood . . . he kissed 
her . . . they parted.” From this laborious compilation 
two significant facts emerge: in a sixteen-page catalogue 
all the films that retain a semblance of life are those of 
literary masterpieces or that were purloined from literature. 
The cinema, by its very nature, cannot touch a master- 
piece without debasing it. Of the long list of ‘ stars’ only 
the names of those who won fame on the stage retain any 
power of evocation. That this will always be so seems to 
be proved by the fact that the actor so brilliantly interpret- 
ing Richard the Second and other great Shakespearean 
roles at Stratford-on-Avon this season has been generally 
acclaimed as giving, in a film written by an accomplished 
playwright, one of the most human and moving perform- 
ances yet seen on the screen. 

The most pessimistic admirers of the Church of England 
could hardly have foreseen a moment when the High 
Church section would be reduced to appealing to D. H. 
Lawrence for comfort and support. It may be that, 
when within sight of his end, Lawrence was so fortunate as 
to pass within the Christian fold; if so, let us rejoice. 
Nevertheless, an act of belated contrition does not cancel 
the evil results of a lifetime of literary work almost every 
line of which was devoted to propagating the fundamental 
lie that it is the beast in man, and not his soul, that must 
triumph and survive. The author of a book with the 
clumsy title ‘D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence ’ 
(Rockliff), is ‘ Father William Tiverton,’ a priest of an 
Anglican order. Scores of his chosen quotations prove that 
Lawrence spurned all spirituality and gloried in being an 
out-and-out pagan, and as such was inevitably possessed 
by Nazism, Fascism, Communism, and Anarchy. Even 
before the publication of ‘Sons and Lovers’ in 1913 
Lawrence wrote: ‘My great religion is a belief in the 
blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect’; else- 
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animal instinct.’ Lawrence is ever boringly in search of 
the ‘ Dark Gods’; the wife in ‘ Ladybird ’ who, while her 
husband is a German prisoner of war, takes a German 
lover who wants to lead her ‘ into the underworld ’ chooses 
rightly because that is where she belongs. The bad 
pictures Lawrence painted accentuate his obsession by 
‘Old, old dark Africa, and the world before the flood ’ ; 
there he claimed to have found what he so persistently 
sought ‘ the great dark god.’ All this, and much more, is a 
negation of everything that is meant by Christianity and 
the Christian God of Light. Had Lawrence not died in 
1930 he would have witnessed all the horrors imposed upon 
{furope by the temporary enthronement of his ‘ Dark 
Gods.’ His apostacy is not absolved by the few belated 
paragraphs which the author quotes on p. 119. Admirers 
of Mr T. S. Eliot will be sorry that he has chosen to throw 
his mantle of Christian charity over this regrettable 
attempt to prove that the author of * Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover ’ was a Christian missionary in disguise ! 

History has almost universal appeal and crime, or rather 
the record of crime, has perennial fascination. A book 
therefore which deals with historical crime should be 
popular. ‘Restoration Rogues,’ by Maurice Petherick 
(Hollis and Carter), is such a work, but it must be added 
that the common informer is one of the most unattractive 
of criminals and Oates, Bedloe, and Dangerfield and their 
like, who fill so many pages here, are nauseating. Colonel 
Blood, who stole the Crown jewels, also appears in Mr 
Petherick’s gallery, asdo Ralph Montagu and the rapacious 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland; the former's 
misdeeds were sordidly political and the latter was not 
among the most attractive of Charles II’s mistresses. Mr 
Petherick has done his work with skill and zest, but possibly 
a somewhat brighter style is required to carry off such an 
immense amount of complicated detail. Rather less of the 
merely sordid and less elaboration would have made a more 
easily readable book, but students of the period will find 
not a little to interest and inform them. 

The Cambridge University Reader in English, Mr F. L. 
Lucas, knows well that in setting himself the task of 
composing in English a collection entitled ‘Greek Poetry 
for Everyman’ (Dent) he is challenging Clio herself. 
‘ All translations,’ he says, ‘ remain, indeed, inadequate.’ 
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Fortunately Parnassus will always be inacessi»ble to any- 
one save the elect, but it flatters everyman to think that 
he could easily reach its summit if he could spare time 
from the football pools. To aim at translating into English 
verse the best Greek poetry of the fifteen centuries from 
Homer to Justinian was certainly courageous, particularly 
as the Greeks often disdained rhyme, and in choosing to 
use it throughout, Mr Lucas had, inevitably, risked 
monotony. Some, he says, ‘may find my horse lame, 
but I prefer to ride’; yet no horse can canter for long. 
Probably there is no such thing as translated poetry, only 
happy, accidental paraphases such as Cory’s ‘ Heraclitus 
or even FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayam.’ Nevertheless, the 
many of us who are not scholars must be deeply grateful 
to Mr Lucas for his industry, inclusiveness, and compass. 
His preface, chronological tables, and Introduction are 
admirable. 

‘Goering,’ by Willi Frischauer (Odhams), gives a 
convincing portrait of a remarkable but peculiarly un- 
pleasant character. In the First World War Goering 
was a really brave and apparently sportsmanlike airman, 
who won the highest German decorations. In the im- 
poverished aftermath of war he deteriorated and became 
a drug addict and was saved only by his Swedish first 
wife, Karin. Then he fell in with Hitler and the Nazis and 
his rise to power and wealth was sensational—Supreme 
Leader of the S.A., General in the S.S., President of the 
Reichstag, Minister of the Interior of Prussia, Chief of the 
Prussian Police and Prussian State Secret Police, Chief of 
the Prussian State Council, Reich Minister for Air, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Air Force, President of the Council 
of Ministers for the Defence of the Reich, Head of the 
Hermann Goering Industrial Combine, Successor- Designate 
to Hitler, and incidentally almost the richest man in 
Germany. That was the man who at Nuremberg was 
convicted of murder, ill-treatment of civilian populations, 
deportation of slave labour and prisoners-of-war, killing 
of hostages, plunder of public and private property, wanton 
destruction of cities and villages, persecution on racial, 
political, and religious grounds—indeed a grim record. 
Falsely genial, utterly selfish and ruthless, jealous, vulgarly 
ostentatious, rapacious, grovelling to Hitler but hectoring 
to those beneath him, altogether dishonest, he stands at 
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the bar of history. Mr Frischauer has succeeded in being 
fair to him in spite of natural prejudices and has pre- 
sented a vivid record. 

The best compliment that can be paid to ‘ Belgium and 
Luxembourg,’ by Tudor Edwards (Batsford), is to say that 
it rightly makes its readers desire to plan trips for themselves 
to these countries on the first possible occasion. Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and French Flanders and Artois (which the 
book also covers) are steeped in history and contain a wealth 
of natural and man-made beauty— also incidentally some 
man-made infernos in the black country round Charleroi 
and in the Borinage, but the less seen of that the better. 
Castles (there are over 100 in Luxembourg and another 
100 in Hainault), cathedrals, abbeys, Hétels de Ville, 
Grandes Places, medizval and later town houses, museums, 
and institutions abound. If we have any cause of com- 
plaint against Mr Edwards, it is that he bewilders us with 
the great company of architects, painters, sculptors, and 
other artists to whom he refers. ‘ Belgium is a country of 
antithesis, of paradox, of surprise elements, and to appre- 
ciate causes and effects one must learn a little of its com- 
plex and tortuous history.’ It has truly been called the 
cockpit of Europe and much of its history is of war and 
devastation. Yet we must be grateful to find how much 
war (even the two great wars of this century) has left 
untouched and how much of the past survives, and as the 
author points out ‘ it is the arts of peace, civilisation, and 
culture and goodwill that we seek,’ and right well does 
he guide us. There are over a hundred excellent illus- 
trations. 

Another Batsford book, ‘The Heart of Scotland,’ 
by George Blake, is a revised and largely rewritten edition 
of a work about which, on its original appearance, ‘ The 
Scotsman ’ wrote, ‘ Few men have, with such balance of 
criticism and affection, given us such studies of their native 
land.’ Mr Blake has added an introduction dealing, among 
other things, in skilful and gentle irony with recent Scottish 
Nationalism and its outbursts and somewhat vague aims, 
though a revival of ‘ the consciousness of Scottishness ’ is 
a hard fact. The book aims at showing what the Scottish 
ethos is and how it stands in a changing world. Four- 
fifths of the population live in one-fifth of the country, and 
nearly a half in four cities, of which Glasgow is of course 
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much the largest. What is going to strike a true balance 
between the Highland crofter and the Clydeside iron 
welder ? It will be a shock to some readers to find High- 
land Games dismissed as a spectacular Anglo-German 
fraud. We are given some very percipient comments on 
Edinburgh, ‘ the trim and tidy matron,’ and Glasgow, ‘ the 
magnificent slattern,’ also on the effects of the Scottish 
system of education. This very able and penetrating 
study of Scotland and her mixed people is well worth study 
and is eminently readable. It is also adorned with many 
excellent illustrations. 

We are told in the publisher’s note that ‘ Assassins at 
Large’ by Hugo Dewar (Wingate) ‘documented at every 
point, and often written with first-hand knowledge, is a 
terrifying and provocative revelation of how the long arm 
of the GPU can strike even beyond the Iron Curtain.’ 
It is a grim story of how in France, Spain, Austria, Western 
Germany, the U.S.A. and Mexico enemies of the Russian 
government have been murdered or forced into suicide, or 
have suddenly disappeared entirely, leaving no trace. 
Soviet Military Intelligence enlists and recruits members of 
the Communist parties in most countries and the leaders 
of the parties consider it their duty to aid Soviet Military 
Intelligence in blind obedience and with nolimit. Inallthe 
cases of assassination or kidnapping recorded here the 
victims were actual or potential opponents of Stalin. They 
incurred his hostility because he considered that they repre- 
sented a challenge to his power, or, as the author reiterates, 
they knew too much. ‘The cases are too numerous, too 
widespread, the technical resources and financial expendi- 
ture required too great, the common political motivation 
too strong for them not to have been part of an organized 
whole.’ Trotsky, Miller, Steiner, Krivitsky, Kirov—the 
grim story goes on. Mr. Dewar is perhaps unduly colour- 
ful at times in his style but he makes his points convinc- 
ingly. 
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